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PICKING TIME IN A NEW YORK BALDWIN APPLE ORCHARD-—See Page 423 


The orchard, a portion of which is represented in the illustration, was set in 1860 and is owned by John B. Col- 


lamer of Monroe Co, New York. It contains 20 acres. 
The yield has varied from 325 bbls to 4229 bbls. 


Prices during that time ranged from 95c to $3.75 per bbl. 
lamer is on the ground at the left holding his daughter, Edna. 


Since 1868 it has borne a crop each year with one exception. 


Mr Col- 
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Jottings trom the Farmers. 





So far as progress is concerned, it is use- 
less to breed from mares deficient in form, 
spirit and movement, or common, cheap 
horses whose chief recommendation is that 
they are large, look bright, sleek and fat, 
being well fed and grooméd. The country 
is full of large, dull spiritless horses, whose 
feet in traveling dangle as if the pastern 
joint was a pivot on a swivel from which 
the foot depended. The Morgan roadster 
raises the foot from the ground and casts it 
forward as if making an air line as true 
and exact as if moved by machinery.—f[J. 

I have heard a great many people say 
that they can raise potatoes at a profit and 
get only 15c per bu for them. This may be 
true under the most favorable conditions, 
but if quack grass has to be contended with 
it is impossible to make a profit at that 
price. Last year I had a three-acre field 
thickly set with this grass. Counting all 
the labor it cost almost the entire value 
of the crop to cultivate and dig it. One of 
my neighbors cultivated his potatoes twice 
a week the whole season, but when digging 
time came it was almost impossible to get 
the potatoes out of the ground because of 
the grass roots. This man is one of the best 
farmers in the neighborhood. We have 
been unable to conquer this grass, and will 
be glad to have any suggestions concern- 
ing its destruction.—[E. S. Farrell, N Y. 





I beg to extend to you my congratula- 
tions upon the amount of valuable infor- 
mation which you have succeeded in plac- 
ing in a single volume for popular use. The 
evidence of care in preparation and the 
number of important subjects discussed 
show me that you must have put a vast 
amount of labor upon it, and that it will be 
of great use as an educator.—[O. P. Austin, 
Bureau of Statistics, Washington, D C. 





I would like to Know through the columns 
of your journal if any of the read- 
ers have had experience with self-feeders 
for fattening hogs. If any one has a self- 
feeder it would be considered a great favor 
if the paper would publish a diagram of it, 
giving dimensions, etc. Also what results 
have been obtained in fattening hogs in that 
way.—[W. C. Bell, Butler Co, Neb. 

This New Tether Peg is quite useful for 
unruly animals or in soft soil where the 
common form of pegs will often slip out. 








The new peg is shaped somewhat like a 
corkscrew and carries a head below which 
the tether is fastened. By passing a rod 
into a hole in the screw-head the peg may 
be driven into the ground and unscrewed 
without trouble. 





Eradicating Witch Grass—This worth- 
less and troublesome product will run itself 
cut in many instances in five or six years, 
but I have always thought it the best plan 
to remove it by deep plowing and then, ina 
good mellow soil, shake out the roots with 
the manure fork, throw in heaps and 
when the work has progressed to some ex- 
tent, haul them off and bury as rubbish in 
some deep hole, to be covered up at some 
future time. If persistently followed it will 
not take long to clear a lot of ground so it 
will be in very fair shape. A good way to 
subdue such land is to put on a smothering 
crop,. like peas and oats, or any heavy crop- 
per that can be used, sowing the seed 
thickly, and when the crop is harvested 
plow the stubble under deeply and during 
the remainder of the season make a busi- 
ness of working on this land, forking out 
the roots. There is no implement that will 
turn up the roots equal to the sulky plow, 


and if more of these splendid machines 
were in use, we should see some better 
farming. I should not raise Vegetables and 


especially potatoes where witch 


e2bounds.—[A. A. Southwick. 


grass 
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prices placing them almost beyond 
moderate means. 





FACT, EVERYBODY, 








away. : 
this means not give warning of their a 
bring distant mountains, valleys anc 





nothing of. 


and amusing to everyone. 


French Achromatic Telescope 


GIVEN FOR 8 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS. 


: Every Subscriber is Entitled to our Year Book and 
" i Almanac for 1898. 


we will send one of these telescopes 

$ 5 postpaid including A YEAR’SSUB- 

E SCRIPTION TO OUR JOURNAL 

and the American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac for 1898, 


This Telescope is first-class in every respect and our subscribers 
testify that it is equal to other instruments that cost 
from $5.00 to $15.00 each. 


High power achromatic telescopes have heretofore sold at 


The telescope we now offer is just what the 
people want, a real philosophical instrument, at a low. price. 


FARMERS, HERDSMEN, HUNTERS, PROSPECTORS, 
SAILORS, TRAVELERS, TOURISTS, 
WILL FIND 
INSTRUMENT INVALUABLE. 


Farmers and herdsmen can see their cattle or sheep miles 
Hunters can distinguish game at great distances, and by 
The Tourist can 
cities almost to his feet, 
while anyone with this telescope will soon become familiar with 
different objects that before (from their great distance)-he knew 
Friends and acquaintances can be recognized at 
great distances and the instrument will prove both instructive 





. FIVE LENSES. 








ENGTH WHEN FULLY OPENED 17} 
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ing clear and natural. 





BRASS SAFETY CAPS. 


dust when not in use. 
MOROCCO COVERED TUBES. 


lifetime. 


at a distance of five miles. 


seen plainly with the glass. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TELESCOPE. 


DIMENSIONS: The length of the telescope, when extended, is 
164 inches; when closed, 6 inches‘ diameter, 1+ inches. 


This useful and beautiful instrument has 


five lenses, of the best French manufacture. The object lenses 
are achromatic, that is, convex and concave, having different re- 
fractive and dispersive powers, with the curvatures so adjusted 
that the chromatic aberration produced by the one is corrected 
by the other, and the light emerges from the compound lens un- 
decomposed, or free from color, objects at a long distance appear- 


BRASS SLIDES. The slides and mountings are made of brass, 
highly polished, the telescope tubes fitting closely into each other. 


S. Safety caps of polished brass cover 
the exposed ends of the instrument, keeping out dampness and 


: The main tube or body of 
the telescope is covered with handsome French morocco, making 
it altogether a most excellent instrument. 

Each Telescope is furnished in a strong, cloth-covered case. 
is strongly made and cannot get out of order, but will last for a 


HOW FAR YOU CAN SEE WITH IT. 


If the atmosphere is clear you can see the time on a tower clock 
; A man- who i 
appear to be fifteen rods from you, and persons with whom you are 
familiar can be recognized at a distance of three or four miles. 
The moons of Jupiter can be seen with it. What are supposed to 
be mountains or extinct craters on the surface of the moon can be 

There is not a man, woman or child who cannot find uses for 
such a glass almost every day of their lives. Many of our customers 
write us that they never had so much pleasure and enjoyment 
from a small investment as this telescope afforded them. 
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WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS SAY OF IT. 


ALL WE CLAIMED FOR IT.—I received the telescope by mail in good 
order and am more than pleased with it. I find it better than I expected 
and all you claim for it. I have let others try it and they all pronounce it a 
very clear, distinct apes, as good as they ever saw for its size.—{[Geo. B. 


EQUAL TO A 815 INSTRUMENT.—I have compared your 
scope with a field glass costing #15 and with another of English manufac 
ture of three inches nore length costing $7, and consider the power of yours 
fully equal to either of the higher priced glasses.—{ George H. Northrop, 


SEES THIRTY MILES.—The French Achromatic Telescope I received of 
Rocks, trees and bushes are distinctly seen 


at the top of Smoky Mountain from our residence, 30 miles distant.- 


WORTH FOUR TIMES ITS COST.—The French Achromatic Telescope 
M ordered of you some time since is indeed a superb instrument. 

uently observed the nail heads in a barn wall at a distance of half a mile. 
Sour tisies its cost would not induce me to part with it.—[{Marquis P. 


Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. , 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 


my iy ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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‘The Farm That Won the Prize. 


y. C. REYNOLDS, NEW YORK. 





A few years since Mr George Ellwanger, 
a member of the western New York hkorti- 
cultural society, donated $1000 to the asso- 
ciation, the interest to be awarded in 
prizes to members for the encouragement 
ef improved horticulture. The second 





THE TINIEST CALF. 


The calf shown in the engraving is prob- 
ably the smallest one in the country. When 
four days old this photograph was taken. 
He was then but 11% in high, weighed only 
16 lbs and coyvld reach but half way to his 
mother’s teats, and is fed from a bottle. 
The mother is a grade Durham weighing 
1100 lbs, and heretofore has always raised 
calves of a normal size. The little fellow is 
of dark brown, with white hind feet, and 
bids fair to live and hold its own among 
iis kind. It is owned by B. T. Horine of 
Frederick Co, Md. 


rrize was to be given “for the best, most 
interesting and properly maintained private 
collection of large and small fruits.” This 
prize was taken in 1897 by Mr John B. Col- 
lamer of Hilton, Monroe Co, N Y. I went 
to Hilton Sept 22, 1897. 

The dwelling on this prize farm, without 
being pretentious, is a very appropriate 
farmer’s residence, inviting in external ap- 
pearance, well-finished, commodious and 
convenient within. The lawn is shaded by 
fine sugar maples and the out-buildings are 
well adapted to their purpose. The farm 
contains 140 acres of good sandy and 
gravelly loam, some portions approximat- 
ing clay. ‘The surface is gently rolling, 
with a highway dividing it into two une- 


qual parts. On the east side of the dwel- 
ling is a large plantation of blackcap 
raspberries, principally the Ohio, but 1% 
acres are Mills. The canes had made a 


strong growth, were vigorous and cleanly 
cultivated. A peach orchard of between 
five and six acres was remarkable for its 
clean culture. 

An elegant modern dwelling, on the west 
side of the highway, opposite the home- 
stead, is occupied by a married son. In a 
small dry-nouse most of the raspberry crop 
is evaporated, as well as all second-class 
apples. A private roadway runs througk 
the farm on the west of the highway anc 
is intersected by crossroads, but the reads 
are not fenced. For some distance the 
road runs along one side of the smaller 
orchard, and parallel with the road are 
very long, straight rows of white kidney 
keans, which were then being harvested 
with a machine that cuts off the roots of 
two rows at a time, just below the sur- 
face. The beans were very clean, well- 
podded and filled. There were 24 acres of 
White Kidneys and 17 of Red Kidneys. Mr 





American <Agriculturist 


* FARM « MARKETS « GARDEN « HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington, 
For Week Ending October 29, 1898 


Collamer had been offered $2 a bushel for 
the Red. The beans not only extended 
‘hrough the apple orchard but also through 
a large plum and large pear orchard be- 
yond. There is probably no better crop for 
young orchards than beans. 

A large plum or prune orchard contains 
2600 French and German prunes and 250 
Japan plums and was most interesting. The 
German plums were p!tanted first, 17 feet 
apart each way and then, hearing the 
French or Fellemberg prune highly com- 
mended, it was decided to plant the lat- 
ter between the former, one way, intending, 
efter the second setting came into full 
kearing the poorer variety to be taken out. 

Upon the prize farm are 34 acres of ap- 
ple orchard, 20 acres of which were plant- 
ed in 1860 and are now 37 years old (see 
frontispiece) and 14 planted in 1879 and are 
now 18 years old. They were planted 30 
feet apart, each way, but when they be- 
gan to crowd every alternate row was cut 
out diagonally through the orchard, hence 
the trees have an abundance of room, sun- 
shine and air. The old orchard is kept un- 
der shallow cultivation, but not cropped. 
The young orchard, as before remarked, 
is planted to beans, that are cleanly cul- 





No. 17 


times during the season with the bordeaux 
inixture, and, at proper times paris green 
is added io destroy insects. About five 
acres of the old orchard are devoted to 
Twenty-Ounce apples, an annual bearer 
that yielded heavily in 1896 and sold higher 
than winter apples. They also bore well 
during 1897. Quite a large proportion of 
the orchard was originally Baldwins, but 
a few years since Mr Collamer became so 
disgusted with the behavior of this varie- 
ty that he grafted over a great many to 
other kinds, among them being Lyman’s 
Pumpkin Sweet, or Pound Sweet, an excel- 
lent baking apple. 

The large Greening trees bore very reav- 
ily in 1897 and the fruit was remarkably 
large and fair, free from the scab fungus, 
codling worms and other pests. There are 
also many large trees of Northern &Spy, 
the prince of winter apples. The trees are 
well pruned, but Mr Collamer does _ not 
follow the ordinary practice of cutting out 
all the water sprouts. He merely thins 
them. In consequence you may see those 
sprouts, three or four years old, hanging 
down from the branches with ropes of 
large apples attached. Mr Collamer is a 
thorough, progressive farmer and his farm 
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A FINE FARMING AND TRUCK COUNTRY. 


This is the least that can be said about Kings, Queens and Suffolk counties, which 
comprise Long Island. While much of this area has very light soil, it neverthe- 
less responds to good culture, and with liberal manuring or fertilization produces crops 
that command the attention of intelligent farmers everywhere. The. Island sometimes 
suffers from drouth, but not more frequently than the main land. Large quantities of 
milk are made for the Brooklyn market in the western half of the island, but the milk 
business would be more largely developed if the prices were a little better. Our Long 
Island farmers find their competitors in central New York and eastern Pennsylvania 
can make milk at a less cost than they can produce it, especially in summer when pas- 
tures are poor. Winter dairying, however, is increasing in importance and farmers find 
that the liberal buying of concentrated feeds gives them plant food in the manure pile 
cheaper than the purchase of commercial fertilizers or agricultural chemicals. 
Great quantities of early vegetables, potatoes, etc, are raised for market. It is a 
singular fact that much of this stuff is sold in the shore towns of Connecticut, as 
those markets pay a little better than New York city, which is apt to be glutted with 
garden truck, especially late in the season. 

The Long Island railroad is doing much to divert the city population into the 
rural districts,of Long Island, and in this direction is now accomplishing what the late 
Orange Judd undertook more than 25 years ago, when he lost his fortune in promoting 
railway construction on Long Island. The value of real estate throughout the island 
shows a gradual and steady increase, while shore property, especially on the ocean 
side, is held at high prices. Convenient by rail and water to the best markets in the 
world, with a coast line singularly accessible by an immense city population, we see 
no reason why the 5000 or 6000 farms on Long Island are not destined to constantly in- 
crease in value. The hopeful spirit that prevails among progressive farmers on Leng 


Island is therefore justified, and this fact perhaps accounts for the remarkably large 
circulation enjoyed by American Agriculturist among them, as probably more copies of 
this paper are taken on Long Island than of all other agricultural weeklies 
gether. 


put to- 
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Remarkably Light Apple Crop. 





DecipED SHORTAGE IN MippLe STATES AND 
MippL& Wrst—NrEw ENGLAND AND CANADA 


Farrty WELL Suprtiep—Crop 60% LEss 


Tuan THAT OF 1896—QUALITY Poor. 

The apple crop of the United States is 
smaller than it has been since reliable sta- 
tistics of this crop have been collected. The 
failure is widespread, reaching from the 
Pacific coast to Me. In none of the states 
dces the output of fruit approach an aver- 
age, and in only a very few does the yield 
exceed 50 per cent of the crop of 1896, which 
may be considered a full one, amounting to 
a total of 70,000,000 bbls of commercial qual- 
ity, exclusive of cider stock. The total supply 
from the 1898 crop of the U S will not reach 
30,000,000 bbls compared to something over 
40,000,000 bbls last year. Much inferior 
stock, that usually would go into cider, will 
this season figure in the commercial supply. 
The distribution of the crop this year is 
rather peculiar. In the great apple states of 
the west, like Mo and Ill, the crop is almost 
an absolute failure, being only about 500,- 
000 bbls in each state. Indiana is in like 
condition, and Kan and Neb have almost 
no winter fruit. On the Pacific coast there 
is some fruit, but this cuts little figure in 
the commercial trade. Iowa’s crop is very 
short as a whole, though good in some un- 
important localities. Wis has a fair crop, but 
no surplus. The crop in Ohio is poor and 
unevenly distributed, the northeast coun- 
ties having the best apples. Missouri will 
have to ship in apples for home use, and 
dealers are now trying to find out where to 
get them. Michigan probably is the most 
available source and the supply will be se- 
cured from there. The same is true of Ill, 
as this state has absolutely no winter fruit 
outside of a few favored localities in the 
northern section and in the central dis- 
tricts. 

THE CAUSE OF THE SHORTAGE. 

A satisfactory explanation for this re- 
markable shortage is difficult. After the 
light crop of ’97 one would naturally sup- 
pose that the trees would be in first-class 
condition for producing a large crop. The 
common explanation of the failure is that 
during the blooming season there was ex- 
cessive rainfall, which washed out the pol- 
len and prevented proper fertilization by 
insects, while a cold wave added to the in- 
jury. Then the moist, humid weather dur- 
ing the season was very favorable to the 
development of fungous diseases, which 
accounts in a measure for tHe exceeding- 
ly poor quality of the fruit in the middle 
and western states, especially the appear- 
ance of knots and blighted spots. Possibly 
also the fact that an immense crop was se- 
cured in ’96 and a big one was dye this year 
caused many people to neglect spraying and 
a proper culture of their orchards.: How- 
ever this may be, there is no gainsaying 
the fact that apples will be scarce and 
many localities will be compelled to do 
without them. This was partially compen- 
sated for by a full crop of pears and a 
good crop of peaches in peach-growing dis- 
tricts. There was also a fair yield of all 
small fruits, including cherries, and those 
who canned and dried these freely will be 
fairly well supplied during the winter. 

WHERE APPLES CAN BE FOUND. 


The only state that has anything like a 
full apple crop is Mich, which produces 
approximately 5,000,000 bbls. or about 63 
per cent of the bumper crop of '96. New 
York, which is usually looked to for a large 
surplus of apples, has only one-fifth of a full 
crop or about 1,500,000 bbls. Pa does better 
with slightly less than 2,000,000 bbls. All 
the other states outside of N E measuré 
their production by the hundreds of thou- 
sands of barrels or less, instead of millions. 
Even these figures do not show accurately 
the true deficit, for the greater part of the 
crop of 1898 is very inferior in quality. It 
has been affected by rust and insects and 
will require a great deal of sorting to se- 
cure anv first-class marketable apples. The 








Apple Crop of 1898, by States, with Comparisons, 





OUR SPECIAL OROP REPORTS 











. 1898 1897 1896 1895 1894 1889 

Barrels Barrels Barrels Barrels Barrels Barrels 

Maine, 1,210,000 675,000 2,419,000 790,000 1,980,000 1,228,000 
New Hampshire, 1,604,000 855,000 2,587,000 985,000 1,974,000 1,313,000 
Vermont, 504,000 450,000 1,072,000 550,000 946,000 505,000 
Massachusetts, 635,000 630,000 1,923,000 858,000 1,320,000 676,000 
Connecticut, 448,000 690,000 1,244,000 785,000 990,000 798,000 
New York, 1,643,000 2,410,000 8,217,000 3,312,000 5,918,000 3,398,000 
Pennsylvania, 1,901,000 1,966,000 6,788,000 4,990,000 4,264,000 3,021,000 
Michigan, 5,023,000 1,860,000 7,973,000 3,750,000 5,815,000 5,261,000 
Ohio, 943,000 2,100,000 4,715,000 5,160,000 2,871,000 5.515.000 
Indiana, 605,000 2,100,000 4,320,000 3,307,000 1,086,000 3,514,000 
Illinois, 492,000 2,900,000 4,100,000 3,792,000 1,991,000 3,840,000 
Missouri, 673,000 3,100,000 4,487,000 3,864,000 1,974,000 3,479,000 
All others, 12,000,000 21,700,000 20,034,000 28,400,000 26,500,000 24,694,000 
Total, 27,681,000 41,536,000 69,879,000 60,543,000 57,629,000 7,242,000 
greater part of the crop will keep very poor- to discover whether or not it is affected 


ly and much of it will have to be made into 
jellies or otherwise used soon if it is to be 
available at all. 

Nova Scotia is also fortunate in having a 
crop of superb quality and fair propor- 
tions. .In the famous Annapolis valley 
there is nearly 75 per cent of a full crop and 
many orchards are yielding three times 
the number of barrels they produced last 
year. This region exported 500,000 bbis from 
the full crop of ’96, and only 85,000 bbls of 
’°97, while the estimated surplus for export 
from N §S this season will be 250,000 to 300,- 
000 bbls. The quality is fine and dealers 
have already bought up half the crop 
around $2, including barrel that cost 20c, 
but the balance is firmly held by growers. 
P E I is exporting some apples this sea- 
son and there are rather more than usual 
in N B, but not enough to cut any figure in 
the commercial-_supply. The Ont crop is 
decidedly short and growers are selling at 
1 75@2 25. Western Ont has the best show, 
but the heavy fruit belt across the lakes 
from Buffalo and around the head of Lake 
Ontario has a light crop and the surplus 
for export will be comparatively small and 
many sections will haye to import or go 
without. The number of apple trees over 
15 years old in Ontario is officially reported 
at 6,221,000 and under that age 3,459,000. 

In N E the crop is uneven, but with the 
remarkably favorable weather in Sept and 
Oct has developed so well that the number 
of barrels and the quality will both be bet- 
ter than seemed possible in Aug. The win- 
ter fruit is beautifully colored and of fine 
quality. Growers have been rather slow to 
sell until the appearance of our final report. 
Our table shows that the total supply of 
commercial apples in N E this year will ap- 
proximate 4,400,000 bbls, against 3,400,000 
bbls as the movement of last year’s short 
crop, and 9,250,000 bbls in the full crop of ’96. 


THE FOREIGN CROP ALSO SHORT. 


From reliable sources in the old country, 
the information is obtained that the apple 
crop of Europe will also be below the nor- 
mal. The crop in England and Scotland is 
below an average. In Ireland it is nearly 
up to the standard. In Belgium and Hol- 
land the crop is very poor, and Germany 
is harvesting only a moderate supply, and 
may be an importer. France has a better 
crop than last year, but as this country 
consumes practieally all that it grows it 
will affect prices little or none. The fact 
is that European crop whether it be large or 
small has very little influence on our export 
trade. The European apples are of such 
inferior quality that they are generally used 
only for cooking purposes and all table fruit 
is imported from the U S. Consequently 
if we have any apples to export we may 
nearly always depend on fair prices. The 
necessity of careful sorting and packing 
is apparent considering the poor quality of 
our fruit. In 1896 our trade was seriously 
injured by sending much poor fruit and this 
might easily occur this year, if not carefully 
looked after. Send nothing but the best 
and remunerative prices will be obtained. 
American fruit has made a good impression 
in the old country even in points as far dis- 
tant as Germany and Austria. The fruit 
sent to Germany will be carefullv inspected 





by the San Jose scale. This is particular], 
true of apples from west of the Mississippi, 
In view of the above situation and 
shortage in the U §S, the export demand 
for apples is very keen, and during the 
month ended Oct 15 nearly 250,000 bbls wer: 
exported from the U S and Canada to Eng- 
lish and continental markets at very géatis- 
factory prices. This movement is very 
much larger than for a like period last 
year and compares favorably with th: 
great export season of the ’96 crop, when 
nearly 3,000,000 bbls were shipped. It 
probable that 1,500,000 bbls will go abroad 
this season, while if the foreign market 
bids up the price above domestic quota- 
tions exports may exceed 2,000,000 bbls. 
EXPORTS OF APPLES FROM U 8S AND CANADA IN 


the 





BARRELS. 

Season Liverpool London Glasgow Other Total 

*1898-9 124,464 38,171 55,299 9,725 228,659 
1897-8 490,138 198281 123,828 100,749 913,996 
1896-7 1,581,560 716,771 411,575 209,940 2,919,846 
1895-6 10,596 196,184 127,942 16,533 751,255 
1894-5 853,198 388,535 173,312 23,110 1,438,155 
1893-4 101,205 32,581 38,524 2,530 174,841 
1892-3 798,291 174,405 220,790 4052 1,203,538 
1891-2 917,535 224,356 282,553 92 1,450,336 
1890-1 252,548 116,705 80,772. 51,285 
1889-0 418,850 128,248 116,449 2 
1888-9 790,502 279,374 272,068 ) 
1887-8 346,557 104,072 139,517 1 
1886-7 ,553 187,840 138,756 % 24 
1885-6 537,695 147,102 176,445 24,031 885,273 
1884-5 491,898 123,081 137,631 16,590 769,210 
1883-4 46,661 4,843 29,685 343 81,5352 
1882-3 253,432 46,975 81,269 13,318 395,594 
1881-2 133,784 46,147 59,266 55 239,252 
1880-1 839,444 177,936 216,391 95,036 1,328,806 


*This season from Sept 24 to Oct 15. 
APPLES IN DEMAND AT HIGH PRICES. 

In every locality where winter apples are 
to be had buyers are numerous and are 
taking everything at good prices. The sup- 
ply of cider apples and drying stock is 
fairly large in sections where there is any 
crop at all, and this is being worked up 
into cider, cider vinegar and evaporated 
stock. Some sections, particularly in N Y, 
were unfortunate in getting high winds 
just as the fruit was maturing, which blew 
the fruit off in great quantities and made 
it necessary to work it up into cider or dry 
it. The prices reported to us for apples 
on the trees, buyers to pick and furnish 
bbls, range as follows, with quotations 25c 
@$1 p bbl higher for prime harvested fruit 
ir. good bbls: Nova Scotia 75c@3, Ontario 
1@2, Me 1 25@2, N H 1@2 50, Vt 75c@1 50, 
Mass 50c@2.25, Ct 1@2, N Y 1@3, Pa 75c@ 
1.25, O 1.25@2, Mich 1.25@1.50, Wis 1@1.40, 
Mo 1.50@2. Lowest prices evidently are for 
cider stock. The markets are generally 
firm, and quotations are almost as_ high 
as ever known at this season, with further 
advances looked for. 


WINTER APPLES AT WHOLESALE PER BARREL. 


c7——-Boston———, -—-New York—~, --——Chicago—-, 
Oct 25 Dec 31 Oct 25 Dee 31 Oct 25 Dec 31 

"98, 1.50@3.25 - 1.75@4.00 —_ 1.50@2.50 _ 
"97, 1.50@4.00 2.00@4 25 1.75@4.00 2.0064.50 1.50@3.50 2.00@3.75 
96, 1.00@2.00 1.00@1.75 1.00@1.75 1.00@1L.62 .90@1.75 1.00@2.00 
"95, 2.00@2.75 1.75@3.50 1.50@1.75 1.50@3.50 1.50@225 1.50@4.00 
"94, 1.50@1.75 1.75@2.00 1.50@2.50 2.25@2.75 2.00@2.50 2.40@2.75 
"93, 2.00@2.50 2.70@4.00 2 00@2.50 3.75@4.00 2.25@5.00 3.00@5.00 
"92, 1.50@2.00 1.75@2.75 1.50@2.50 2.50@5.50 2.00@3.50 2.00@3.50 
"91, 1.50@2.00 1.25@1.50 1.25@1.75 1.25@1.75 1.25@2.25 1.00@2.50 








Measuring Hay—The quality of hay var- 
ies so widely that it is very difficult to get 
an accurate measurement of a _ certain 
quantity. It is generally believed, however, 
that 400 cubic feet, taking it right 
through, will make a ton. A mow 24x12x16 


would, therefore, contain very close to 11% 
tons. 





Inexpensive Poultry House. 
WwW. D. MAINE. 





For certain sections of the country where 
there is but little snow in winter, the poul- 
try house shown in the cut will be found 
a most practical affair. It is built something 
like a chicken coop, but much wider, and 
can be carried to any length desired, ac- 








cording as one, two or a dozen flocks are to 
be given accommodations. 

The interior of each pen is reached from 
the hinged door in the roof. From this the 
house can be cleaned out, new litter added, 
eggs collected and the fowss fed in un- 
pleasant weather. At all other times they 
are fed in the yards. The hinged doors in 
the roof are in perspective fn the picture, 
and do not show their full width. Of course, 
they can be made as wide as one may wish. 
Make the whole roof of well-seasoned lum- 
ber, and paint it well. Under each edge of 
the hinged doors makea deep groove running 
down the roof to the eaves. This will keep 
rain from beating in under the doors. Small 
windows open out from the side toward the 
yards. 

In some circumstances small, detached 
houses can be made after this pattern and 
located far enough apart so that the hens 
can be divided into small flocks but given 
free range over a pasture or other rough 
land, each flock learning to know its own 
home and going to it to lay, eat and roost. 
Even in far northern latitudes where snow 
lies deep in winter, such a plan could be 
used for the summer colonizing of fowls, 
the flocks being brought into winter quar- 
ters at the approach of winter. 

Either the eentinuous shelter, or those 
detached, can be built for a trifle of the 
cost of an ordinary poultry house and will 
enable many to engage in keeping poultry 
extensively, or to greatly enlarge present 


flocks, who would not feel able to invest 
a considerable sum in more pretentious 
houses. 





A Living From Poultry and Bees. 
W. H. J., DELAWARE CO, N Y. 





A living can be made on a small plot 
of ground by keeping poultry and bees, but 
the person must study to learn the condi- 
tions of success and then faithfully carry 
them out in detail. His plant must be 
large enough to give him constant em- 
rloyment, and he should have a taste for 
the work, so that instead of its being oner- 
ous to him he will enjoy doing. In this busi- 
ness, as in any other, what leads to success 
is a large capacity for painstaking work. 

In my little farm in the village, I have 
four large poultry yards. In these yards are 
planted small fruit and apple trees, which 
make a shade for the hens and furnish 
me with fruit for family use and for mar- 
ket. In each yard, as fast as they increase, 
I shall set 12 or 15 hives of bees. These 
do not in any way disturb the hens, and 
with good management are a source of con- 
siderable profit. I have been able to pay 
for my farm and many improvements upon 
it, besides saving some money, because our 
poultry have nearly made a living for my 
little family, so we could save about all the 
receipts from my _ special money crops 
grown on the farm. Our poultry and bees 
and the three acres on which strawberries 
and celery are grown for market,I know are 
more profitable to me than would be a good 
dairy farm of 100 acres. 





Modern Machinery for Poultry Breeders 
—Machinery has become a necessity for 
the greatest success in 


raising poultry. 


POULTRY AND BEES 


Possibly the greatest stimulus ever given 
to the business was when the bone-cutter 
was invented by Mr Mann in 1888. He first 
conceived the idea and put into practical 
form a machine to cut green bone and 
gristle for poultry feed. With this, poultry 
men are able to utilize waste products of 
butchers’ shops with a wonderful increase 
in egg production, so that now no breeder 
thinks of omitting green bone from the 
diet of his flock. These machines are now 
made by the F. W. Mann Co, Milford, Mass, 
and full particulars can be had from them 
by stating that you were asked to write 
them for same by this journal. 


Begin Right With Turkeys—They are as 
easy to raise as chickens if one has the 
right stock. But most people pick out all 
the largest birds to market at Thanksgiving 
and Christmas and keep the small ones, 
with the impression, I suppose, that they 
will grow if given time. This is a great 
mistake, as in a flock you will always find 
a few better developed, bigger boned birds, 
and these invariably have the constitution 
we need for breeding purposes. To make 
@ success select the best hens in the flock; 
good deep, blocky birds, with big bone and 
short legs, and dispose of the long-legged, 
loose-built ones. I find the Bronze the hard- 
iest, but across with the wild would perhaps 
stillfurtherimprove them. The biggest draw- 
back with the wild cross is, they are hard to 
keep near the home and are easily frighten- 
ed. Having selected your breeding stock, 
which is best to do in the fall, winter them 
which it is best to do in the fall, winter them 
and let them run out all the time.—[Alex 
Johnston, Ontario. 





Poultry and Incubators—Many farmers 
look upon poultry raising as a matter of 
small importance, but within the past few 
years there has been an awakening. Sub- 
stantial and convenient poultry houses have 
been built and more attention is being given 
to incubators and brooders, which are nec- 
essary to best success. Possibly no firm 
manufactures a better line of goods than 
the Des Moines Incubator Co, of Des 
Moines, Ia. All readers interested in poul- 
try raising should write them for informa- 
tion concerning their poultry supplies, stat- 
ing that they were directed to do so by this 
journal. 


Keeping Eggs—I. B., N Y: A cheap and 
reliable egg pickle is made by dissolving 1 
pt of fresh-slaked stone lime and a pint of 
salt in 3 gals water by boiling. Drain off 
and put eggs in carefully while fresh. Keep 
in a firkin where the temperature is cool 
and even, 





Turkeys, when ready to fatten, should 
be shut up and fed corn and corn meal 
mash, but no sloppy feed. I generally sell 
the first ones about Thanksgiving time if 
the price suits, and the later ones toward 
spring, as prices are generally higher then 
than at Christmas. I like light-colored tur- 
keys best, as they are generally not so wild. 
(E. L. B., New York. 


The Business Duck—No breed of ducks 
can compare with the Pekin for profit 
when kept in large “numbers. They lay 
more eggs and make more meat than oth- 
ers, their skin and feathers are of the right 
color and they are hardy and domestic. In 
the Pekin we have very nearly the perfect 
duck. The perfect hen is yet to come. 


Faverolles—Several inquiries for this 
breed have been received. Those who have 
breeding stock for sale should advertise. 


The Test at a Butter Factory, unless it 
is absolutely accurate and is honestly made, 
is the greatest enemy of the creamery. 





American Agriculturist is carefully read 
and widely so by the farmers of this com- 
munity. It is got up in such neat it_shape, 
its market reports are so reliable, , and its 
hints and helps to farmers, their wives 
and daughters make it the best all round 
agricultural journal printed.—[W. J. Ben- 
nett, Putnam Co, N Y. 
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About the Farm. 


A Farmer Cured of Stomach Trouble 
and Attends to His Work. 


“My father had serious trouble with his 
stomach and bowels. I urged him to try 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and he did so. He is now 
able to do his work about the farm. I was 
troubled for several years with erysipelas. I 
had it so bad three times in one winter that 1 
was almost blind. It always appeared on my 
face. I could get nothing to relieve me until 
I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. After 
the use of six bottles of this medicine I was 
well.” Mrs. ANGIE IRVIN, Girty, Pa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. All druggists. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills are the only pills to take 


with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 











SABLED POULTRY ano 


ps my = Field and Hog Fencin 
ing | 





ey wy te a. ~%, for 
Steel Gate 
DE DE KALB ENCE co. 7 6 High St., DE KALB, ILL. 





PHEASANTS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


Golden, Silver, Lady Amherst, Reeves, Swinhoe, &c., in 
superb plumage. 


JAMES MORRISON, 


Mr. Schieffelin’s place, Tarrytown, N. ¥ 


TWO MILLS 


fin one. Grinds twice with less fric- 
tion, less heating, less waste than 
others grind once. Corn and cob 
for feed, oats, etc.,rolled,mashed 
and mellowed qulesoet — 










in bulk. Sen catalo 
Cit 
Crinding Mill 


” A. W.Stranb & Co.,3737 Filbert St., Phila. 
The A. W. Straub Co., 48. Canal St., Chieago, 
also Wester Agents for Smalley’s Powers, Shellers & Cutters. 


Standard Green Bone Cutters 


No. 8. Price ne 50 Are superior in every re 
spect to any made and the 
only perfect practical 
working automatic feed- 
ing bone cutters on the 
market. The principle em- 
ployed is similar in all our 
bone cutters — horizontal 
cylinders, knives always in 
sight, easy running and 
durable. We manufacture 
nine different sizes rang- 
ing in price from $6.75 to 
$29.50. Sent on trial. 
Send for catalogue. 

STANDARD yee BONE 

D VEGETABLE CUTTER CO., 

Milford, Mass. 








For hand use. 








THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
ulating. 


self- 

reliable, and a 

in the market. 
GEO. ERTEL So: QUINCY, ILL. 


reulars FREE. 





FEED COOKERS. tiici'tt< ore 

+ Styles, the Gran- 
ite State, price $15, and the Empire State, price #10, for 
a 25-gallon cooker. To the first man in each town who or 
ders a cooker we will allow wholesale price. Write to-day 
Granite State Evapo- 


for circulars and price lists. 
New York City. 


rator Co., 529 Temple Court, 


GRANULATED BONE FOR POULTRY 


in t. or a re a, 
YORE. uid Beet eerapey nls, Ss a a 
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Beautifying a North Window. 
FIDELE H. HOLLAND. 





It was a very large bay window, and its 
outlook was none too attractive. A sug- 
gestion to fit it up as a cozy corner, with 
a large array of cushions, did not seem fea- 
sible, partly owing to the unattractive out- 
look, and partly as it suggested an effort 
beyond the means of the owner of that 
great perplexing window. To leave it emp- 
ty was out of the question, the owner pos- 
sessing an artistic eye sure to be troubled 
by such an unoccupied space, so much 
thought and consideration were bestowed 
on it for some time. Then the owner set 
quietly to work, the result of that spell 
of thinking, and soon the great big gaping 
window space was a beautiful feature of 
her pretty unpretentious parlor. 

A plain board shelf was placed the 
length of the window, and the/Aiight of the 
sill. This shelf was draped with white silk. 
That sounds very extravagant, but it was 
not new silk. It had done duty as an even- 
ing gown on many occasions, and was 
ripped, washed, and ironed to be trans- 
formed into the drape. Its folds also hid 
two small old tables at each end of the 
shelf, tables which were treated to a coat 
of white paint before being called into 
requisition in company with the silk. Two 
wire hanging baskets, also painted white, 
were hung from the ceiling of the window, 
while between them an old fish-globe filled 
with water occupied a place of honor. Then 
the owner investing in several rolls of 
white crinkled paper, busied herself for 
some time in making flower pot covers. 
Then came the finishing touches to that 
big gaping bay window; after which it 
was big and gaping no longer, but a thing 
of beauty in the parlor. 

It was a north window, as I said, and 
November was the month it changed its 
eppearance in such a marvelous manner, 
at comparatively small cost to the owner. 
Three sword ferns, two common begonias, 
a calla lily, two cyclamens, and an English 
fern occupied the shelf, each pot dressed 
in the crinkled paper covers, an old saucer 
below to catch drippings from it. Each 
table held an umbrella plant. 

Two small palms on boxes, covered also 
with some of the white silk, stood before 
the shelf, and in-between them a globe of 
gold fish was placed on an old-fashioned 
milking stool, brought from its seclusion 
in the attic to perform useful service. A 
pair of white lace curtains hung from the 
inside of the bow window, giving it the ap- 
pearance of a separate little room. “The 
hanging globe was carefully filled with cut- 
tings of English ivy and wandering jew; 
the wire baskets each held a pot of Kenil- 
worth ivy, with a saucer under it, the pres- 
ence of which was hidden by a handful of 
green moss. A rubber plant too tall to do 
duty as a decoration for a table was placed 
where an empty corner remained. A bird’s 
nest and a couple of well preserved large 
butterflies found places in this pretty lit- 
tle greenery. One thing more. The canary 
in his gilded cage was hung between the 
curtains, and piped his admiration of the 
situation. 

Later on a few Chinese primulas, placed 
close to the window glass, bloomed gaily 
to the evident delight of passersby, for 
the window was as pretty outside as it was 
within. Bulbs rooted and brought forward 
in a sunnier window, bloomed well in this 
northern aspect, as time passed. True, it 
required care and attention. The water 
in the fish-globe required changing every 
ether day, the bird’s scattered seed re- 
quired sweeping up, and the plants need- 
ed watering—a dose of guano in water 
not being forgotten occasionally—dead 
leaves would appear constantly, and dead 
blooms had to be carefully removed, but it 
gave and still gives the owner great pleas- 
ure, attracts much notice and wins much 
admiration. So much for the big gaping 
bay window, it was beautified at small 
cost and some trouble. I may here say 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS 


that plants show to much better advantage 
when only white or green is used to hide 
the common pots. Any other colors cer- 
tainly detract from their effect. The suc- 
cess of this particular window’s appear- 
ance was undoubtedly assured by this 
blending of pure white and green. I may 
suggest that gracefully draped cheap white 
cotton or cheese cloth would have a similar, 
if not such a handsome, effect as the white 
silk. 





Cheap Rabbit Trap. 





Select four pieces of ordinary six-inch 
fencing board 20 to 24 inches long. Nail 
them together so as to form a box, closing 
one end. The top piece should be an inch 
shorter than the others. Nail the bottom 
and top boards to the side boards, thus 
making the opening six inches perpendicu- 
larly and four inches horizontally. A slid- 
ing door is then made to fit neatly into the 
open end and two pieces of lath nailed 
against the ends of the perpendicular 
boards, projecting one-half inch inside. The 
door then slides down between the shorter 
upper board and the projecting edges of 
the lath. To support the door a piece of 
lath is nailed on each side of the door and 
notched at the upper end. The simple cross 








a 





A CHEAP RABBIT TRAP. 

a, trap set ready for rabbit; b, trigger; 

d, hole for trigger with piece of hoop-iron 

for catch; e, top view of door and door 

slides; f, lath support for door when trap 
is open. 


shown at ¢ supports the door. One end is 
tied to the door by means of a string and 
one end is fastened to the trigger, which 
is the small notched stick shown at b. This 
passes through the hole shown in d and 
when the trap is set supports the door. 

These traps are placed in orchards dur- 
ing cold weather. The rabbit in running 
about the orchard finds the trap and seeing 
that it is a hole which will afford him pro- 
tection, backs into it, pushes against the 
trigger, causing the notch to slip off the 
catch and drop the door. No bait is neces- 
sary. The trap must be made of old 
weather-beaten boards, for the strong odor 
of new pine will keep rabbits away. The 
traps should be placed near the rabbit runs 
where they come into the orchard. It is 
more successful on cold, quiet, clear nights. 
One orchardist in central Illinois caught 
more than 1000 rabbits in these traps dur- 
ing one winter. 





Basket and Question Box. 


Planting Raspberries—W. C. S., Che- 
mung Co, N Y: Raspberries may be plant- 
ed in the fall or spring, but unless the 
ground is in very good condition and there 
is natural or artificial underdrainage, 
spring is preferable. As the plants sprout 
very early in the season, it is well to pre- 
pare the ground in the fall and have every- 
thing ready for planting as soon as the sea- 
son permits. 





Fall Plowing—W. J. K., Alleghany Co, 
Pa: Heavy, wet and cold soils are decid- 
edly benefited by fall plowing, if done 
properly. To turn the furrows over flat 
does but little good, as this does not pro- 
duce an outlet for the surplus water. To 
accomplish this the furrow slices should 





stand at an acute angle so as to leave open 
channels on the hard bottom underneath. 
Of course the plowing has to be done be- 
fore the ground freezes, but if done too ear- 
ly there is danger of the ground being 
beaten down too much by heavy fall rains. 
Fall plowing not only warms, dries and 
mellows the soil, but also destroys many 
injurious insects. : 





Ground vs Unground Corn—A Reader: 
In your case it would possibly pay you to 
grind your corn. A great many farmers 
have found that by allowing hogs to follow 
cattle and horses, little is gained by grinding 
corn. If fed judiciously the stock will eat 
it up clean and there will be little or no 
waste, and in some cases grinding is de- 
sirable. This will have to be decided by 
each individual farmer for himself. 


Killing Quack Grass—I have had 32 
years’ experience with this pest. The easi- 
est way to get rid of it is to plow quite late 
in the fall and allow the frost to kill the 
roots. If the grass is very plentiful and 
the winter open the dead roots will some- 
times clog the harrow. In this case I would 
rake them into windrows and burn. Som«s 
recommend frequent harrowing in dry 
weather, but this does not prove entirely 
satisfactory.—[A. M. Foster, Washington 
Co, Vt. 





What Isa Nol Apple?—According to 
resolutions adopted by the national apple 
shippers’ association, grade No 1 shall be 
divided into two classes, A and B. The stan- 
dard for Class A shall be not less than 2% 
in in diameter, and shall include such vari- 
eties as Ben Davis, Baldwin, Greening and 
others similar in size. The standard for 
class B shall be not less than 24% in in di- 
ameter, and include such varieties as 
Romanite, Russet, Winesap, Jonathan 
Missouri Pippin, etc. No 1 apples shall be 
at time of picking practically free from the 
action of worms, or defacement of surface, 
or breaking of skin; shall be handpicked 
from the tree and of bright and normal 
color and shapely form. 


The Apples for Germany—If Baldwins, 
Greenings, Russets and other hardy winter 
apples are sent to this market the result 
will not remain doubtful, reports Consul 
Monaghan of Chemnitz. Other apples, he 
writes, will not pay for transportation. Had 
American apple merchants made even a 
half-hearted effort to enter this market in 
°96 they would now be beset with orders. 
If the fruits are properly selected, care- 
fully packed and rapidly transported there 
is no reason why large permanent markets 
may not be opened all over Europe. 





Cabbage Marketed Late—In Brown Co, 
the acreage is smaller than usual, but the 
crop and outlook for harvest is good. Very 
few cabbages are shipped from this section 
until late in the winter and early in the 
spring. They are now selling in Bing- 
hamton for $2.50@3 p 100 heads and at 
Scranton, Pa, just across the line 1 50@2, 
Scranton, Pa, just across the line, 1 50@2, 
ton in carlots.—[W. J. McMundy, Brown 
Co, N Y. 


Catalogs Acknowledged. 








T. J. Dwyer & Son, Cornwall, N Y. Illus- 
trated and descriptive catalog of the best 
varieties of fruit trees, small fruit plants, 
etc. Pot-grown strawberry plants a spe- 
cialty. 

George D. Harder, Cobleskill, N Y. De- 
scriptive circular and price list of Perfect 
round silos. Several testimonials from the 
highest authority testify to the value of this 
style of silo. 

T. S. Hubbard Co, Fredonia, N Y. Price 
list of grape vines and small fruit plants. 

A. I. Root Co, Medina, O. Catalog of 
beekeepers’ supplies, comprising every im- 
aginable machinery and device used in the 
apiary. 

Sandwich Mfg Co, Sandwich, Ill. Illus- 
trated and descriptive catalog of fast work- 
ing hay presses, hay loaders, corn shred- 
ders, sweep horse powers, farm mills, etc. 








SOIL PROBLEMS 








The Value of Lime on sour soils, or those however, we charge the entire cost of the 
containing an excess of acid, is furtherem- lime at $8 per ton to these two hay crops, 
phasized by another year’s experience at and calculate the value of the increase in 
the Rhode Island experiment station. The the hay crop at $14 per ton, we have a profit 
gain per acre in hay crop of two years of $38 per acre, due to the use of lime in 
through the application of one ton of air- connection with fertilizers on an acid soil. 
slaked lime per acre amounts to 31-3 tons Redtop (Agrostis vulgaris, L.) formed the 
of hay. “It is reasonable to suppose from bulk of the hay crop upon the unlimed 
what we know of the effect of lime in other plots, while timothy (Phleum pratense, L.) 
cases that its influence will be equally man- predominated upon the limed plots. The 
ifest for at least two succeeding crops. If, fact that air-slaked lime favors the growth 
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of timothy is worthy of note, especially 
where hay is produced for market, and the 
price is often seriously affected by the ad- 
mixture of fine grasses. When soils are 
acid, timothy quickly disappears from the 
grass fields, and redtop or bent or perhaps 
sorrel takes its place.” 





Zambezi Coal—Coal of excellent quality 
has been discovered in large quantities in 
the upper Zambezi valley, Africa. 
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THE ROMANCE yy 
OF THE 
SEACOAST 


A series of thrilling Clofe-Kange Studies of Contemporaries 
articles of little-known 
phases of life along the Is the title of a weekly page that displays at a 
Atlantic coast... *. °* glance the panorama of people prominensly befoy 
the public—portraits and paragraphs that tell hb 
I—The Lights week’s history among the notables. «. 
long the Shore 
; will describe the won- x 


drous changes in light- ; : a 
ing, and pe get te. POPULAR The Post will give, in ‘the 


: b hi course of the year, thousands 
+ reeset MB = Aree BIOGRAPHIES of brief biographies, and 
charge of the thousand sketches of its writers and authors, illustrated 


end mere lighthouses wherever possible with photographic portraits. 
of the nation. 


Il—When the Fisher Fleet Goes Out to Sea. The thrilling dangers 


of aclass seldom heard of—the Nova Scotia fishermen in their daily ews 


their hardships and sufferings. -. °. , s % = on 6 oo 


lll—Wiith the Life-Savers — the Coast will tell of the every- 
day lives of those brave men who dare death and darkness in ‘their angriest 
forms—showing the workings of a system that saves thousands of lives yearly. 


& 


IV—The Men Who Wreck Ships. It is popularly supposed that wreck- 
ers no longer exist; this article will tell of well-organized bands of wreckers 
who lure on to rocks, 7 means | of false signals, rich vesselg for the sake of 
their treasures. °. Re : % % % 


V—Perils of the Seaesirs Life. The risks that tre taken nightly 
to circumvent the Customs officials—a business that is mvth Jarger to-day 
than it is supposed to be. . 5 my 


The illustrations in this series will be the most striking that have ever 
appeared in the Post, *. ‘. ‘s ‘s ‘s ‘se ‘s 
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The poems in this se- 
ries will be admirably 
illustrated, and, wher- 
ever possible, there will 
be given a sketch of the 
life of the poet, with a 
portrait, and the story 
of how each poem came 
to be written. The 
poems will be selected, 
not from the standpoint 
of the ultra-literary 
man or woman, but for 
their appeal to lovers of 
sentiment. They will 
be poems of the emo- 
tions—those that ap- 
peal tothe heart; poems 
that tell a story—those 
that are filled with hu- 
man interest. They be- 
long to what may be 
called the ‘‘ pocketbook 
school of poetry’’— 
those poems that one 
cuts from a newspaper 
and carries in the 
pocketbook till they 
are worn through at 
the creases. ‘. ‘a. ‘s 
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Preparing Butter for Market. 
R. S. MILLER. 





In cool weather, if one has customers 
near at hand, butter made into rolls or pats 
is acceptable, but many people like it pack- 
ed in jars. The five pound jars are very 
popular in small families, and in packing 
butter in these, make the top look as nice 
as possible. Use the regular butter paper 
to cover the upper surface, as it looks bet- 
ter, excludes the air better and is superior 
in every way to acloth. The paper may now 
be bought by the thousand sheets and in 
convenient sizes to fit certain sizes of jars 
and butter tubs. In shipping butter one 
must depend entirely upon those to whom 
he ships. Commission men handle large 
quantities of butter in certain ways. Some 
prefer their shipments in crates holding 
eight five-pound jars, while others will not 
handle the crated butter at all. It is never 
economy to ship butter in jars unless these 
are crated, as the freight or express charges 
are very greatly. augmented in the first 
case. Twenty-five pounds of butter pack- 
ed in a tub may be sent for little more than 
half the expense of the same amount 
in jars. It is better if one _ ships 
butter regularly in good quantities, to 
buy the tubs in large numbers. In 
some cases the outside and inside of 
the covers are rough and untidy looking, 
the covers not fitting as they should at all, 
but there are tubs on the market almost 
as smooth both outside and in as though 
made from pressed paper instead of wood. 

It is always well to line a butter tub 
with parchment paper. This is not so dif- 
ficult a matter as it might seem at first at- 
tempt. The paper should first be wet, and 
then laid upon a smooth board kept for this 
purpose. A wooden roller something like 
a pastry rolling pin, which is about an inch 
and a half at one end and tapers down to 
one inch at the other end, is then used to 
roll the paper from the board. This motion 
should be in the direction of right to left. 
A little practice will enable one to do it 
neatly and deftly. When the paper is on 
the pin, place in the tub and unroll it, un- 
rolling it to the left. It will take but a 
few moments to line a tub and then the 
butter will have no chance to taste of the 
wood, as it will be apt to do if it is packed 
directly into the unlined tub. A circle of the 
paper should cover the bottom of the tub. 
Neatness in all its branches is necessary in 
all dairying, but some good butter is spoil- 
ed by the manner of packing, while butter 
that is not actually prime often brings 
a fair price if put up in a neat looking 
package. 


The Value of Straw. 
oO. J. VINE. 





Farmers who live in grain-growing dis- 
tricts and have plenty of straw do not 
value it as they should, or give it the care it 
deserves. Instead of keeping it under cover 
or even stacking it carefully, it is simply 
threshed on a heap in the field and allowed 
to rot there. If one is not provided with a 
barn or shed in which to store it, it can be 
so stacked that the loss will be small. The 
main point to be observed in stacking is 
to keep the middle high and well tramped, 
then when it settlés the outside. will all 
slope downward and the stack will not take 
water. If well topped, with hangers on to 
prevent the wind blowing the top off, it will 
keep in good shape an entire year. By cut- 
ting down the stack in sections and us- 
ing an entire section before beginning an- 
other, very little need be wasted. It is.not 
nearly so convenient, however, as when 
stored in the same building where used. 
Much of the most valuable portion of the 
chaff is wasted when stacked outside. 

Good straw ranks higher in feeding value 
than most farmers are inclined to admit. 
They seldom feed much of it, because they 
usually have plenty of hay, and only feed 
straw sometimes out of necessity. 

An occasional feed of straw furnishes a 
variety, will be eaten with relish and do 
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farm animals as much good as if the feed 
had been hay. Animals that are fed car- 
bonaceous feed, especially if concentrated, 
will eat straw readily and be much bene- 
fited by it. I have seen fattening sheep that 
had been fed large quantities of corn, eat 
the straw placed under them for bedding 
twice a week in preference to good clover 
hay in their mangers. Comparatively idle 
horses can be kept on straw largely with- 
out any increase in their grain rations and 
be in good condition the following spring. 
Good, bright straw is better feed for a 
horse than damaged, musty hay of any 
kind. 

Where straw is. made a regular part of 
the ration I prefer putting it under the man- 
gers and allowing them to select such as 
they prefer, using the remainder for bed- 
ding. They prefer the chaff to anything 
else. Some farmers have the chaff separat- 
ed from the straw when threshing and 
store it in the barn, using it for feed during 
the winter, while the straw is stacked out- 
side. It is well to remember that straw fed 
in a good, warm stable will produce near- 
ly or quite as good results as hay fed in the 
yard, where a good part is wasted. Con- 
siderable more feed is required to support 
an animal out of doors in winter than in a 
warm stable. 

Both wheat and oat straw compare very 
favorably with clover and timothy hey in 
proportions of nitrogen free extract, or car- 
bohydrates and fat. They are mainly de- 
ficient in protein, especially when com- 
pared with clover. This deficiency may 
readily be overcome by feeding bran, oil or 
cottonseed meal, It should be remembered 
too, that clover hay is exceptionally rich in 
protein. The following table gives the com- 
position of each: 


Starches, 
Protein sugars,ete Fat 
WEMOGE DEFOW occ cicdiccsecss 3.4 43.4 1.3 
CE DITO 60 ncccdensunees 4.0 42.0 2.3 
CROWOR DF 6c cccccscctaculan 38.1 3.3 
WE ck cicxes Kxsacwas 5.9 45.0 2.5 


Aside from the high value of straw as 
feed, it also has great manurial value, and 
none should be wasted. It is the natural 
base or foundation for all stable manure. 
It is one of the best absorbents we have in 
any quantity on the farm, and it should all 
be used for that purpose. Unless used for 
bedding and saturate? with liquid manure, 
it is of little value as a fertilizer. Liquid 
manure contains more plant food than the 
solid, and all of it should be carefully sav- 
ed. The most satisfactory way of saving 
it is by absorbing it with straw or other 
suitable material. 





Treatment for Texas Itch. 





This trouble is caused by a parasite and i. 
communicated from one animal to another 
by contact and through the medium of 
posts, fences, feed troughs and the like. 
Young animals are most largely affected, 
especially those in poor condition. The dis- 
ease is most prevalent during the winter 
season. As soon as the trouble appears, the 
affected animal should be separated from 
the others, and all posts, mangers, feed 
racks and the like against which infected 
animals have rubbed, should be thoroughly 
disinfected by scrubbing with a moderately 
strong solution of concentrated lye and 
water, or by using a solution of 1 part car- 
bolic acid dissolved in 20 parts of water. 
This remedy must be repeated until the in- 
sects and their eggs have been destroyed. 

The external treatment considered most 
successful by the Kansas experiment sta- 
tion was applications of emulsions of creo- 
lin and zenoleum. These are derivatives of 
coal tar rendered alkaline so that when 
added to water they form permanent emul- 
sions without agitation and are very effec- 
tive remedies in destroying insect parasites. 
Zenoleum is much the cheapest, and one 
part in 75 parts of water was found to be 
very effective. Use while warm and apply 
with sponges and’ scrubbing brushes. In 
addition to the external treatment, the cat- 
tle should also be given internally, sulphur 





in connection with common salt: ‘One Ib 
flowers of sulphur mixed with 4 lbs of com- 
mon salt will usually be eaten. While ani- 
mals are affected with itch and being treat- 
ed, provide good wholesome feed. 


Development of Winter Dairying, 


L. R. NYE, NEW YORK. 





Winter dairying, years ago, was an un- 
dertaking little thought of in this state. 
Raising cattle for beef and oxen was more 
common than making butter, and at that 
date was more of a paying investment, but 
as the country developed and the population 
increased, butter making advanced. A cow 
that gave milk seven months had done her 
duty, and it was not very rich milk at that. 
In the sixties milk was worth at times $2 
to 2 50 per 100 lbs. Butter was made from 
setting the milk in small tin pans, followed 
later by deep cans. About 1878 the cream 
separator was introduced and at present 
is used pretty generally. Both winter and 
summer dairying are carried on to a great 
extent. Although butter brings less per lb 
than a few years ago, much more money to 
the cow is produced and winter dairying is 
found to be a paying business. There is a 
great amount of milk produced in the winter 
months and the quantity of butter is in- 
creasing each season. A few years ago 
creameries did not think they could run 
more than six months, as there was not 
milk enough. Now nearly all creameries 
run the greater part of the year. 

When each farmer made his own butter 
at home there were as many kinds of but- 
ter as there were farmers. Now each farmer 
delivers his milk at the creamery and the 
product of butter is all uniform and brings 
a good price each week, and with the aid 
of the farm paper, silo, etc, the farmers 
receive thousands of dollars in this county 
from their dairies in the winter months 
when a few years ago they did not make 
butter enough to eat. 


PE 

Keeping Out the Cold—Hundreds of farm 
buildings that contain shivering and un- 
thrifty stock all through the winter months 
could, at almost no expense whatever, be 
made very warm and comfortable. Open 
foundations and absence of any closed 





foundation whatever cause much of the 
coldness of farm buildings. Cheap hay and 
swamp grass abound in almost all sections. 
If a large quantity of this is cut and put 
about the building and held there in the 
manner shown in the cut, the wind would 
very effectually be kept out. Two strips of 
boards, with laths nailed to them every 15 
inches, will keep the hay very snug. When 
winter is past the hay can be used for bed- 
ding during the spring months. 





A Dry Barnyard—Where a yard is very 
muddy in winter, a covering of long round 
rails,flattened ontop 
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under a shed or in 
the barn cellar during the summer 
they will last a long time. If buckwheat 
straw to a depth of two or more feet is 
spread all over the yard it will remain dry 
and the straw will make good top dressing 
for strawberries next fall.—[A. L. Williams, 
Middlesex Co, Mass. 





Self-Closing Gates and Doors. 


J. MARION SHULL. 





Self-closing gates and doors are almost 
a necessity where there are children con- 
stantly passing in and out, else pigs, chick- 
ens, etc, roaming at large, will pass just as 
freely and one can never feel secure against 
invasion. A post with a swinging weight 
is often used, but the chain and post are 
always more or less in the road, while the 
devices illustrated herewith give perfect 
satisfaction and avoid this objection. For 
stable, crib or shed doors, a weight and 
pulley, as shown in Fig 1, do the work. The 
pulley can be purchased or if you wish to 
make it yourself take a piece of iron one 
inch by one-eighth and eight or nine inches 
long. Holes are made in the center and at 
each end, after which it is bent U-shaped. 
The center hole is for the bolt, which fas- 
tens it to a block on the door facing just a 




















FIG. 1. SELF-CLOSING STABLE DOOR. 


trifle above the door. This bolt must fit 
loosely in the iron so the pulley will ac- 
commodate itself to the direction of the 
rope, which constantly changes in opening 
the door. The pulley may be two or three 
inches in diameter, and, if inside, a small 
rope passed over it and fastened to the door 
by means of a piece of iron having a hook 
at one end and flattened at the other, bent 
so as to stand several inches away from 
the door, thus making it possible to draw 
the door entirely shut. Any piece of metal 
of sufficient weight, or a tin can filled with 
pebbles, is attached to the other end of 
the rope. Where exposed to the weather 
a chain should be substituted for the rope. 

The gate devices, illustrated in Figs 1 and 
2, are home inventions and have been in use 
about my yard for four or five years and 
have proven very satisfactory. Decidedly 
the best is made by attaching a half round 
piece of wood to the back-piece of the gate 
in such a manner that a chain drawn across 
it will have the same leverage when the 
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FIG. 2. PERFECT SELF-CLOSING GATE. 


gate is open as when shut, as seen in 
Fig 2. At the front of the block is a large 
nail or hook over which a ring in the end 
of the chain is slipped, but which may be 
removed at pleasure, for occasionally it 
will be desirable to have the gate remain 
open. The chain, or it may be a wire with 
a short chain at the end, passes along the 
fence to the next post, or if a paling fence, 
to any convenient point along the upper 
railing, and is attached to a weighted stick 
at a suitable distance from the point of sus- 
pension, easily found by a little experi- 
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menting. The weight on the end of the 
stick may either be pieces of metal or a 
block of hard wood, and as the gate is 
opened will be pulled up and in turn close 
the gate by its fall. The advantage which 
this arrangement possesses over the follow- 
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FIG. 5. RAKE TOOTH SPRING GATE. 


ing is that it does not project into the yard, 
but lies close to the fence; its pressure is 
nearly the same when the gate is closed as 
at any other point and can be made to be 
even greater if desired, while there is no 
danger, as with a spring, of losing its ten- 
sion or snapping off in extremely cold 
weather. However, the spring shown in Fig 
3 is a good thing, too. Take a common hay- 
rake tooth, preferably a round one, heat 
both ends in the fire until red. Bend the 
point inward to form a hook and about 
three inches of the other end outward at 
a right angle. This goes into the post at 
the side next the gate and a heavy staple 
passes over it at the other side. A chain 
passes from the hook to a large screw-eye 
in the gate and may be slipped from the 
hook when the gate is wanted to stand 
open. Where a gate comes against a build- 
ing, as is sometimes the case, the weight 
and pulley may be used by fastening to the 
front gate post a small piece of hard wood 
several feet long, raising the rope at least 
six feet high, so one can pass under it. 





Cape Cod Agriculture. 


GEORGE M. PEASE. 





One is surprised at the amount of land 
cn Cape Cod. The widest part is about 25 
miles and the most narrow point some two 
miles, while the entire length from Buz- 
zard’s Bay down to Provincetown is 75 
miles. These figures will help the reader 
to form some idea of the size of,Cape Cod. 
Almost the entire center of the Cape from 
one to six or eight miles wide is poor sandy 
soil covered for the most part by woods, 
which often take fire, causing considerable 
loss. The trees are mostly pines and 
oak with much underbrush. 

The chief product is cranberries, which 
are raised pretty much all over the Cape. 
But there is not the money in the crop 
there once was. Asparagus, melons and 
other vegetables are raised quite exten- 
sively, also small fruit. The farmer on the 
Cape has fully as many things to contend 
with as his brother farmer on the main 
land. In order to get a crop he must fight 
insect pests continually, such life seeming 
tc flourish there. One of the natural prod- 
ucts is salt hay, which grows in abund- 
ance on the great marshes and helps the 
farmer out materially in wintering his 
stock, as most of the farmers do not have 
enough upland hay. 

ccna 

Adulterated Cottonseed Meal is again on 
the market. This stuff appears regularly 
every fall. It has been repeatedly analyzed 
at the experiment stations of N J, Pa, N Y 
and N E, and proves to contain very much 
less protein and fat than cottonseed meal of 
standard quality. This inferior or adul- 
terated stuff is often sold at $1@2 per ton 
below the price of standard goods, but the 
experiment stations show it is not 
worth within from $3 to 8 per ton of the 
price of the American Cotton Oil Co’s 
standard guaranteed grade. Many careful 
feeders have found bv practical experiment 
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that the actual difference in value between 
the real and bogus cottonseed meal was 
still greater. It is easy enough to guard 
against this fraud by buying only the un- 
broken packages of standard cottonseed 
meal bearing the trademark and guarantee 
of composition as advertised by the Ameri- 
can Cotton Oil Co. 


Good Road Making Not Understood— 
The majority of voters and all politicians 
as a general thing are in favor of good 
reads. Then why don’t we have them? In 
my opinion it is because the science and 
practice of good road making are not gen- 
erally understood. The common habit of 
shirking as much as possible when work- 
ing on the roads and doing only a half day’s 
work in a day is responsible for much of 
our bad roads. This question should be 
agitated until the evil is corrected.—-[J. L. 
Hersey, New Hampshire. 








Storing Leeks for Winter—Reader: 
These vegetables are stored in trenches the 
same as celery and are not injured by a 
temperature of 15 to 20 degrees below 
freezing. 

Fertilizers for Peach Trees—Albert 
Bailey of Ct would like to have the ex- 
perience of peach growers as to the best 
fertilizers to be used for peach orchards. 
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\ ON THE BIAS. 


That's the secret of the 6JA Bias Girth Horse 
Blankets. The girth is on the bias--that means 
crossed. It works automatically. The blanket 
can’s slip. If you pull one side, the other side 
keeps the blanket from sliding, and yet it doesn’s 
ae _ _—— He couldn't displace it if he 


® Bias Girth 


Horse Blankets are made in all styles—to fit any 
f horse—to suit any purse. Ask your dealer 4 
SIA Bias Girth Blankets, and look for the trade- 
mark. A book on the subject sent free. 
W M. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 
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animal is the one that has been dehorned. 
It means animal comfort and that means 
animal profit. This knife euts clean, no 
erushing or bruising. It is 

least pain. Strong and lasting. 

ranted. Highest awards World’ y 

for free circulars and prices before buying. 
A. ©. BROSIUS, Cochranville, P: 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admitinto their columns none but reliable ad- 
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ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
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tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
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The index to the volume of American Ag- 
riculturist from Jan 1 to June 30 inclusive, 
1898, has at last been printed and mail- 
ed to all who have applied for it. Everyone 
who has preserved those numbers should 
by all means send a postal card to this 
effice (52 Lafayette Place, New York,) for 
the index, which will be sent free. The whole 
makes a remarkably useful volume of value 
for constant reference, not only to the 
farmer and marketman, but also to the wife 
and children. Those who carefully preserve 
their papers and bind the semi-annual vol- 
umes, will soon have a library of extra- 


ordinary value. 
——EEE 


In California the state is manufacturing 
the books used in its public schools, and is 
saving money on book-trust prices. In most 
of our progressive states the township or 
city school board buys all the books and 
school supplies needed, which makes a 
great saving over the old-fashioned way of 
compelling parents to outfit each child. 
This old and costly plan still prevails in 
some states that adhere to the district 
system, and won't listen to the idea of 
union schools. American Agriculturist be- 
lieves that the rural schools ought to be 
even better than city schools, without add- 
ing much to the farmers’ taxes. Better 
teaching of the right kind is needed. 

a eae 

The new bankruptcy law,which is uniform 
in all the states, is now in effect. It pro- 
vides comparatively simple and inexpensive 
means whereby anyone who is inextricably 
involved in debt can go through bankruptcy 
and make a fresh start free of all incum- 
brances. It also provides for forcing into in- 
solvency concerns or individuals where this 
action is necessary for the protection of 
creditors. It remains to be seen how the 
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law operates, but we are inclined to think 
that it will prove to be a wise statute. 
There are many persons in agri- 
culture as in other lines of business, who 
are struggling along under a load of debt 
that they can never pay. If they could 
clean up and make a fresh start, their 
chances would be greatly improved of get- 
ting ahead, and of being able to pay up in 
full the old debts from which they have 
been discharged. We are inclined to think 
that under most circumstances this is far 
wiser as well as more honorable than to 
stump along under a load that one can never 
lift. Of course the dishonorable man may 
endeavor to evade his just dues by going 
through bankruptcy, but he will find it dif- 
ficult to unjustly take advantage of his 
creditors under the national bankruptcy 
law. 





No Tax on Village Entertainments. 





A complaint reached us from a _ local 
grange that it had been called 
upon to pay a= speciai internal reve- 
nue tax of $10 as a license, under para- 
graph 8 of section 2 of the new internal rev- 
enue act of June 13, 1898. This entertain- 
ment was a harvest show and supper, with 
an evening program by local talent. It was 
given for the purpose of having a pleasant 
social time and, incidentally, to put a few 
dollars, if possible, into the grange treas- 
ury. American Agriculturist did not believe 
that the license law for theaters, etc, provid- 
ed for in the new law was meant to include 
entertainments of this character. We 
therefore submitted the case to the com- 
missioner of internal revenue at Washing- 
ton. Under date of Oct 3, that official, the 
Hon N. B. Scott, writes us as follows: 

“The collector of your district has to- 
day been informed that, in my reply 
to your letter, it has been held that an en- 
tertainment of this kind is not among the 
public exhibitions or shows contemplated 
by that paragraph; and further, that, as 
at present advised, this office would not re- 
gard any of the entertainments, from time 
to time given by granges, churches, schools 
and village societies, as coming within the 
meaning of that paragraph.” 

The above ruling is both sensible and in 
accordance with the letter and spirit of 
the law. Congress never desired to tax or 
to in any way limit entertainments of the 
nature referred to. It is good to see that 
the official charged with executing the law 
recognizes this point. As a matter of fact, 
everything should be done to encourage 
the coming together of the people by enter- 
tainments ofthecharacter referred to, espe- 
cially in our rural communities. The more 
the social and educational aspects of life 
can be developed, the greater pleasure all 
can enjoy. The work and cares of life should 
not interfere any more than possible, with 
the joys of living. 





The right to employ coolie labor is still 
insisted upon by the Hawaiian sugar 
planters, whose corporations are earning 25 
to 50 per cent per annum, and sell at $200 
to 400 a share. The commission which is to 
report to congress upon the form of govern- 
ment for the Sandwich Islands has been 
overwhelmed with the planters’ demands 
to be allowed to continue the importation of 
Japanese and Chinese coolies. These plant- 
ers frankly avow their determination to 
maintain a lobby at Washington this win- 
ter to induce congress to grant this conces- 
sion for a few years, in the hope and be- 
lief that they can then make it permanent. 
In other words, after having been granted 
what is practically a bounty of 2c a ib on 
their sugar for 20 years, until these planters 
have become the richest body of men of 
equal size in the world, they now demand 
the right to employ coolies in competition 
with the American sugar-beet grower of 
the north and west, and the cane planter of 
our southern states. This is only the be- 
ginning of what the sugar interests of 
Porto Rico, Cuba and the Philippines will 
demand. The farmers of America will not 





tamely submit to such competition, granted 
as a special favor to this already over- 
bloated monopoly. The whole people of the 
United States were up in arms a few years 
ago over the advent of the Chinese, until 
congress passed the Chinese exclusion act, 
simply because Chinese laborers, living like 
animals, would otherwise reduce the condi- 
tion of American laborers to their own 
level. The privilege now demanded by the 
wealthy Hawaiian planters is even greater 
than the evil which congress thus restrict- 
ed. The fact is that few farmers, and still 
fewer public men, have yet begun to realize 
the possibilities of injury to’ American 
farming through the momentous develop- 
ment of tropical agriculture under .cheap 
labor. We observe that Dr Fairchild of the 
United States department of agriculture 
last week published a letter calling atten- 
tion to the possibilities of tropical agricul- 
ture and quoted the opinions of authorita- 
tive experts that more than confirmed the 
position we have always held. The 
department urges legislation to pre- 
vent the importation into the dependencies 
of the United States of insect and fun- 
gous pests from other tropical countries. 
We wish the department would be equally 
vigilant in preventing the importation of 
plant pests from Europe into the United 
States. 





While the grange is the only national farm- 
ers’ association that is duly organized by 
local, district and state bodies, it is a fact 
that the national grange of late years has 
failed to rise to its opportunities. It is com- 
posed of the master and wife of each 
state grange, and holds its annual meeting 
at Concord, N H, Noy 16. If wise counsels 
prevail the Concord meeting will inaugurate 
a new era in the grange organization. It 
has such mighty opportunities for useful- 
ness, it should occupy such an advanced po- 
sition, and should accomplish so much for 
American agriculture, that it makes us tir- 
ed to see the national grange run on any 
peanut basis. If the delegates would only 
wake up to their duties and responsibil- 
ities and inaugurate a broad plan of cam- 
paign, not only would the grange in a few 
years become as strong in every state as 
it is in Ohio, the middle states and New 
England, but it would be a tremendous 
power for usefulness. What this body 
needs is new life, new vigor, new brains, 
new blood, more “get-up-and-get,” more 
breadth, and less of the narrow-mindedness 
and cheap ideas that have tended to stul- 
tify the national grange of late years. There 
is sufficient ability in the grange to fully 
carry out these suggestions if given 4a 
chance, and this, too, without embroiling 
the order in party politics. 





Porto Rican Characteristics—Mountain- 
ous from center to circumference. the 
1,000,000 people who occupy its 3760 square 
miles of territory have put under cultiva- 
tion most of the available soil, and while 
their methods of culture and transporta- 
tion are in many cases very priniitive it 
cannot be expected that the productions of 
this densely populated and closely culti- 
vated area can be largely increased or its 
consumption greatly multiplied. The val- 
leys and coast lands are now well occupied 
with sugar estates, the area adjoining these 
is devoted to tobacco, and the mountain 
sides to the very peaks are occupied by 


_large coffee plantations, with patches of 


cocoanuts, bananas, plaintains, bread fruit, 
oranges and other tropical fruits scattered 
among them. While the 200,000 of its popu- 
lation who live in cities and villages enjoy 
some of the conveniences to which our peo- 
ple are accustomed, the large proportion of 
the rural population is of extremely simple 
habits in the matter of food, clothing and 
habitation, and with small earning capac- 
ity and a small per capita of a depreciated 
currency, cannot be expected to soon be- 
come large consumers of our products.— 
{[O. P. Austin, Chief Bureau of Statistics. 








A Century of Banking. 


The number of banks in the U §S in 1797 
was 25, and 100 years later, in 1897, 9457; 
the capital in 1797 was 19 millions and in 
1897, 1027 millions. These figures are 
brought out in an elaborate series of tables 
on bank currency, coinage and production 
of precious metals in the U §S during the 
past century, as presented in the July sum- 
mary of the treasury bureau just issued. 
The increase in state banks prior to the 
civil war is shown to have been very rapid, 
in 1830, numbering 329; in ’40, 741; in ’50, 809; 
in ’60, 1562. Following this date the de- 
crease was equally rapid, the number of 
state banks in ’63 being 1023 and in ’68 only 
247; at the same time the number of na- 
tional banks organized in 1863-5 was 1601. 
State banks again increased after ’68, the 
number in%72 being 566 and in ’97, including 
private banks, 3873. Total deposits in banks 
last year 702 millions; total resources 1138 
millions. 

Statements regarding the amount of 
money in circulation in the U S at various 
periods are equally interesting. At the be- 
ginning of this century the per capita cir- 
culation was only $4.99, increasing to 7.60 
10 years later, a shade less than 7 in ’20 and 
720, increased to 10.91 in ’40 and 12.02 in ’50. 
Just before the breaking out of the civil 
war the per capita circulation was 13.85, in 
’65 it was 20.57, in ’70 it had receded to 17.50, 
recovering 10 years later to 19.41, and stand- 
ing in ’90 at 22.82 and in ’98, the present 
year, 24.74. The gold production of the US 
in ’97 is given at 57 millions, while that of 
752 was 60 millions and that of ’53, 65 mill- 
ions. Last year Colorado is shown to have 
taken first place in the rank of gold pro- 
ducing states, followed by California. Coin- 
age of gold by U S mints last year was 
64 2-3 millions, or nearly 50 per cent greater 
than the average annual coinage since ’70. 


Short Weights and Dirty Grain. 


Cc. L. GATES, PENNSYLVANIA, 








Constant complaints are heard from 
farmers all over the country about the 
dockage on all kinds of grain shipments, 
some of which are no doubt just, but an 
equal per cent of which may be due to the 
farmer himself in not properly cleaning his 
grain for marketing. At Bellefonte, Pa, 
some 50 or more of the millers recently gave 
their experience in buying grain and the 
fact was divulged that on an average all 
purchases were from 1 to 1% per cent short 
weight and lost an additional 2 to 2% per 
cent in re-cleaning, as the majority of grain 
had to be re-cleaned before ground. In- 
stances were given where the loss in re- 
cleaning ran as high as 10 per cent. Losses 
were also cited where purchases direct 
from farmers were just as short in weight 
as when made from elevator storage firms. 

Thus it is obvious that many of the com- 
plaints from farmers on account of the 
dockage of their grain, are unjust to the 
grain buyer. In farming, as well as any- 
thing else, it pays to do everything well, 
and all kinds of grain should be proper- 
ly cleaned before sold and marketed. Then 
if there is dockage the farmer will not only 
have just cause for complaint, but good 
grounds for redress. In these days of 
steam separators and fast threshing very 
little of the grain as it comes from the 
thresher is properly cleaned for marketing. 
So that before marketing it should be an 
established practice to run all grain 
through the windmill for better cleaning. 
This, in itself, will do away with consider- 
able of the light-weight complained of.- 


ec 

The New York Wool Exchange has sus- 
pended operations, the managers claiming 
the depression in trade the sole reason for 
the present action. This exchange never cut 
much of a figure in the wool operations of 
the country, and its ceasing to do business 
will not affect the market in any way. Or- 
ganized a couple of years ago, it has been 
in the light of an experiment throughout, 
endeavoring to revolutionize the wool trade, 
Particularly in New York city, through the 
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inauguration of a series of auction sales, 
conducted on much the same plan as those 
which for many years have been success- 
fully held in London. But manufacturers 
and buyers did not take kindly to the inno- 
vation and the exchange has been indiffer- 
ently supported from the start. From time 
immemorial the vast transactions in wool 
have been a matter of simple bargain and 
sale between those interested, this being 
true of the great wool centers of Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, etc. 





Foreign Meat Trade—Our meat products 
are wanted in the old country and the 
value of our exports of pork, beef, butter, 
lard, etc, for the first nine months of 1898 
are over $14,000,000 in excess of the same 
period last year. September was not a 
good month this season for foreign trade 
and the 1897 exports are slightly larger 
than 1898. The value of beef and pork pro- 
ducts and the amounts shipped are given 
in the table below. 

EXPORTS OF BEEF AND PORK PRODUCT. 
7-——September—-—, -—9 mos end’d Sept~ 
1898 1897 1 1897 


898 
Butter, Ibs, 1,310,854 5,895 631 10,357,545 27,610,148 
Total value, $213,226 $883, 372 $1,642,057 83,948,652 
Av value, 16.3¢ 15.0¢ 15.8¢ 14.3¢ 
Cheese, lbs, 4,076,329 6.015.814 31,045,148 48,497,226 
Total value, $335, . $575,035 82,526, re #4, 403, 909 
Av value, 8.2 9.5¢ 8.1 §.1¢ 


c 
Beef, fresh, lbs, 19,577, 315. 21,952,568 199,206,150. 211 031,272 
Total value, $1,679, 41 $1,810, 990 $16,983, re 21 $16,561, 819 
Av valu 8.6¢ 8.2¢ 5c 7.8¢ 
Beef, canned lbs, 3,548,038 3,881,796 92,242,344 


Total value, | $331,648 $337,288  82.009.500 2'585.845 
Beef, salted, Ibs, 4,400,766 4.946.234 "32,782.883 32\513,467 

Total value, | #236.234 $234,917 81,884,470 1617/19 
Tallow, lbs, 8,147,082 2,799,089 '81004:963° 42'7891412 
pacon, Ibs, 48,831,014 49,990,468 478, 279-275 420,325,718 
Hams, Ibs, 18,665,334 17,191.132  164.502;821 131;470,473 
Pork, ibs, 11, 194,133 6,989.04 —87,192.707 519181382 
Lard, lbs, 66,266,038 54,524,466 507,477,418 443,180,597 

Total value, a3. 950, 619 $2,962.815 $30,056,985 22,649,912 
Oleo oil, Ibs, 668,719 12,560,810 "105,576,096 | 87,194,712 


Total value, Me, 072 $804,781  $6.246,622 $5,147,367 
Ole’n,’rgar’e,lbs, 748,248 263,427 4,514.898 3,210,190 
Total value, $59,167 $24,370 - $386,440 $313,390 


Total, 815,966,827 816,539,651 $146,171,844 8132,590,869 


The Weight of a Bushel of Oats—While 
the legal rate is 32 lbs in nearly all the 
states, a bushel of oats varies in trade cir- 
cles according to circumstances, this apply- 
ing particularly to retail feed houses and 
farmers or dairymen who buy in large 
quantities in the big cities. When oats are 
sold without special agreement defining the 
amount which is to go to make up a bushel, 
32 Ibs is the recognized standard. But in 
many instances oats are sold on the vari- 
ous produce exchanges of the country ac- 
cording to condition; light weight or 
chaffy lots on the basis of perhaps 25 to 28 
lbs to the bushel, while very heavy oats, 
or such as are clipped, at the rate of 36 to 
40 lbs to the bushel. In other words, a car- 
load of oats when shipped to the country 
retail dealer or feeder may be billed at the 
rate of 32 lbs to the bushel, and upon 
weighing the oats it may be determined 
that running especially heavy they weigh 
40 lbs to the bushel, and in consequence 
there is an apparent shortage in the de- 
livery. Granges, co-operative associations, 
etc, should bear this in mind in buying oats 
in any market and have the weight thor- 
oughly specified and understood. If not 
done the buyer may be a large looser. Where 
grain is bought in bulk this is considerable. 














Immigration—D. B.: Reported immigra- 
tion into Canada in 1893 was 34,649; in 1894, 
20,832; in 1895, 18,302; in 1896, 16,835; in 1897, 
19,304. Following are the figures for Aus- 
tralia: 


1894 1895 1896 

New South Wales, 75,588 76,051 62,633 
Queensland, 25,247 30,066 18,765 
South Australia, 34,468 36,762 56,410 
Victoria, 84,261 81,199 84,872 
’ West Australia, 55,215 





Russia Leather—The genuine imported 
article is generally made from the hides 
of young cows and heifers. The hides are 
washed and scraped and then treated with 
an alkali; again washed, passed through a 
stamping mill, pared to requisite thick- 
ness, pressed, tanned in a weak liquor and 
by sprinkling. The best hides are used for 
white leather, which when tanned are 
smeared on the flesh side with a mixture of 
birch tar and seal grease. Red Rus- 
sia. leather is prepared in the same way, 
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but when dry is coated with a solution 
of alum and dyed with red sandal wood. 
The black leather is dyed after tanning 
with some salts of iron, and then smeared 
on the flesh side with a mixture of birch 
tar and grease. All these goods undergo 
various finishing processes to give the re- 
quisite appearance. 


Money in Circulation Oct 1 was 1817 mill- 
ion dollars,a per capita of $24.24; the amount 
in circulation one year ago was 1679 mill- 
ions. 

FARMER’S HANDY FEED COOKER. __ 

We desire to call our readers’ attention to the 


Farmer’s Handy Feed Cooker, which is sold at th 
low price of $12.50 for 50 gallon capacity. 














By feeding poultry and stock with cooked food 
during the winter months, at least one-third of 
the food is saved; also having stock in a healthy 
condition, preventing hog cholera among your 
hogs and insuring the hens laying freely during 
the winter months when eggs are always wanted 
at high prices. This Cooker will pay for itself in 
one week’s time and is without doubt the best and 
cheapest on the market—just what its name im- 
plies, a Farmer’s Handy Feed Cooker. Upon 
application to the Empire Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Quiney, Ill., a catalogue, giving a full 
description, may be obtained. They are madein 
all sizes. 





Dig for Oil or Gas. 


a fortune under 
gon come 4 “3 out if aw Hy. A i 


ee , STAR lillie 






cheapest on the’ market, "To's 
We also have af rine of 


pis FREE upon application, 
Drilling Machine Co., Akron, 0, 


IRON ROOFING. 


———=BRAND NEW, $1.50 PER SQUARE== 
Just purchased entire product of a mill and will 
close out at above price until sold. Place your 
orders now. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
Purchasers of West 35th & Iron Sts. 
World’s Fair Buildings; Chicago Post Office Builaing. 
Send for our General Catalogue of Merchandise for 
Home, Farm and Field. Our Prices are 4 of Others. 


500, 000 ACRES Of rich agricultural and wecing 
land in solid body, finely watere 
jd two rivers; about 200,000 acres susceptible of being ir- 
rigated ; is in the beet sugar belt, suitable for fruits,grain, 
etc. ; fine cattle country, convenient to railroad; big spec- 
ulation in colonizing. Price per acre. 
lation in colonizing Pri $2.00 5 


200, 000 ACRES Under fence, subdivided into pas- 

5 tures, finely watered, rich agricul- 
tural? land, good ‘ranch improvements, stocked with 
15,000 head of BRlooded Hereford Stock Cattle, Horses, 


Iniplements,, ans ; net profits over $90,000 per annum. 
Price $700,000. 


50, 000 ACRES Of fine pertontinees Jand in Pan- 

handle of Texas; is open prairie, 

rich? dark loam soil, now used as ranch. Good tract to 

cut up into small farms. Price $2.50 per acre. If you are 

interested in either of the above tracts, or if you want to 
dispose of your property, address 

Cc. W. DUNN, 132 Nassau St., N.Y. City. 


PEACH 


Trees are a specialty with us 
and no other firm in the U.S. 
can show more or finer. Straw- 
berry Plants by the million— 
70 varieties. Asparagus Roots, 
Plums. Write for catalogue. 


ons PAY CASH every WEEK if you sell 
STarK TREES, Outfit free. STARK 
NURSERY, LOUISIANA, MO0., Rockport, lli., Dansville, N.Y. 














BERLIN, MD. 
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Tobacco Growers [lust Arouse. 

The contention so often made by Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist that the most disastrous 
results would follow the annexation of 
tropical colonies of Spain and the admitting 
of their products to American markets 
free, is beginning to arouse tobacco growers 
to the necessity of an active campaign for 
self-preservation. The National tobacco 
growers’ ass’n sounds a note of warning 
and proposes to keep at least one repre- 
sentative at Washington during the entire 
next session of congress’ in an endeavor to 
prevent the free importation, or even at 
special or favored rates, of foreign cigar 
leaf. 

Similarly, the New England tobacco 
growers’ ass’n met last week and resolved 
to keep a representative at Washington 
next winter. While no statistics are at 
hand as to the quantities of leaf tobacco 
raised in former Spanish colonies whose 
annexation is under discussion, yet it is 
stated that there are employed in Binardo 
alone, at the Philippines, some 35,000 peo- 
ple in the manufacture of cigars. Under 
normal conditions, Cuba produces 62,000,000 
lbs cigar tobacco annually. Annexation 
means absolute free trade and the result is 
tobacco growing farmers are becoming 
alarmed and beginning to be heard. 

Growers can be none too quick in effect- 
ing a thorough organization and prepare to 
resist the inroads of tobacco syndicates 
which will be ready to wax fat in the best 
market of the world—the United States. 

— — 
The Tobacco Spotting Suit. 

An answer-to the suit brought by Rick- 
ard & Long of Ohio against John A. Du- 
Bon of Windsor, Ct, for spraying his and 
others’ tobacco as an infringement on the 
celebrated “‘spotting patent’ has been filed. 
It admits that letters patent were issued to 
Rickard & Long, but he denies that the so- 
called patent was issued upon a lawful ap- 
plication. He avers that the application 
ior the patent was illegal and unlawful 
from first to last, and that the letters pa- 
tent are now and have been ever since 
their date of issue null and void. He de- 
nies that the alleged improvement, form- 
ing the subject matter of the so-called let- 
ters patent, is of any utility or benefit and 
he denies that the public generally or any 
part thereof have recognized and acqui- 
esced in the validity of the so-called let- 
ters patent, or the utility of the alleged 
improvement or the complainants’ exclu- 
sive title thereto. 

The defendant denies that he infringed 
upon the letters patent and he denies that 
he has stimulated or caused others to in- 
fringe upon them, and he denies that the 
complainants have any right to an injunc- 
tion against him, or that they have any 
right to any accounting from him or to 
the recovery of any damages, profits, or 
ecsts. He denies that they have a right 
to any relief at all. The answer avers 
that the subject matter of the letters pa- 
tent is devoid of utility, that it is hurt- 
ful and injurious and that, therefore, the 
rights to patent are null and void. It is 
further alleged that the alleged improve- 
ment was not the joint production of 
Rickard & Long and it is alleged that the 
application for the letters patent contained 
less than the whole truth. It is said in 
answer that the subject matter of the so- 
called letters patent does not amount to a 
patentable invention. 

Our Foreign Tobacco Trade. 

Imports of cigar leaf tobacco have been 
increasing the past few months, but the 
total imports of both wrapper and all other 
kinds of leaf for the eight months ending 
Aug 31 are considerably less than for the 
co~responding eight months of the previous 
yeur. Last Aug, wrapper leaf imports con- 
sisted of 351,500 lbs; oher leaf 209,000 lbs. 
Re-exports, wrapper leaf, 83,700 lbs, other 
leaf 148,800 lbs. Exports of domestic leaf 
43,000,000 Ibs or 5,000,000 lbs more than in 
Aug, ’97. There were in bonded warehouses, 
‘Aug 31, °98, 3,836,000 Ibs wrapper leaf and 4,- 
850,000 Ibs of other leaf. 





PENNSYLVANIA—But few sales tobacco re- 
ported in Lancaster Co. The Agriculturist 
would thank any of its tobacco-growing 
readers for reports as to the condition and 
cure of the crops in their sections, also 
descriptions of sales with prices. Curing is 
reported by a Mt Joy correspondent to 
be progressing satisfactorily. 

Onto—While but little really choice leaf 
is held by growers in the Miami valley, 





TOBACCO---GRANGE 


occasional sales are reported. Prices rule 
as follows: ’98 Zimmer Spanish 7 to 8c, 
'97 12 to lic, °96 7 to 10c. But few sales ’98 
Zimmer have been made and no sales of 
Dutch or broad leaf. The ‘’98 Dutch is 
held at 11 to 12c. One sale of a large lot 
of Zimmer has been made at 8c, also a 
lot of broad leaf at 7c. P. J. Groom, an 
Adams Co grower, has his entire crop of 
6000 lbs stripped and ready for market. 
This is the first Adams Co tobacco ever 
known to be ready for market before 
Nov 1. 

New York—Favorable weather for cur- 
ing the crop, preparations for stripping 
and no activity on the part of buyers, is 
the condition of the tobacco crop and mar- 
ket in the Onondaga section. Very little 
is said of pole burn or pole sweat and the 
crop is expected to be taken down in prime 
condition. 

NEw ENGLAND AND WISCONSIN TOBACCO 
continues in lively demand at New York 
city, but in growing districts of those sec- 
tions very little trading in new leaf is re- 
ported. Buying of ’98 leaf has almost 
stopped for the present in Wisconsin and 
about all old crops are out of growers’ 
hands. In New England crops of low 
grade old stuff continue to be picked up in 
liberal quantities for export and at export 
prices. During the damp weather of last 
week, growers took down large quantities 
of leaf for stripping. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Hunterdon Co Pomona met with Ringoes 
grange last week. Over 100 attended from 
the various granges of the jurisdiction, 
from Burlington Pomona and from Pa. 
The October quarterly meeting is always 
devoted to a display of fruit, vegetables, 
grain, etc, for comparison and information 
as to the best varieties to be used and the 
best methods of production as shown by 
actual experience. The exhibit was unu- 
sually large, and equal to the exhibits of a 
county fair, all of which gave evidence of 
a renewed interest in agriculture and the 
advantages to be obtained by the inter- 
changing of opinions and methods of pro- 
Guction. The afternoon session was occu- 
pied in a lively discussion of the following 
interesting topics: Is oats a _ profitable 
crop? Does feeding a balanced ration pay 
the ordinary farmer? Should the present 
school law be maintained in preference to 
the old system? The annual meeting in 
Jan at Spring Mills grange. The large 
number in attendance seems to indicate an 
increased interest in grange work. 

Gloucester Co Pomona met with Weno- 
nah and elected a delegate to the state 
board of agriculture and an alternate to the 
state grange. Questions discussed: As there 
is a scarcity of apples, is it due to not 
spraying or some other cause? Has the 
farmer been equally favored with other 
classes in legislation, and what was the 
controlling factor in producing it? 

Burlington Co Pomona met at Medford 
Tuesday. Topics: Is it desirable for the U 
S to acquire more territory, and if so, how 
would we be benefited? What will be the 
probable effect of the present war on the 
agricultural interests of this country? 
Bright views of farm life. Why cannot 
the farmers and people of rural districts 
maintain the dignity and self respect they 
did 25 years ago? 

NEW YORK. 

Chautauqua Pomona grange, for the 
fourth time in its history of 20 yrs, has 
a woman master. Its lecturer and chap- 
lain are also women. Of the 27 live granges 
in the county, eight have women mas- 
ters and 16 have women for secretaries. The 
Pomona recently discussed the matter of 
changing the sheriff’s pay from fees to a 
salary. A committee appointed to corres- 
pond with clerks of counties which had 
made the change reported that in nearl 
every case a saving of many thousand 
of dollars had been made. 

OHIO. 


Newark grange discussed What is your 
best and poorest crop this year? 

New London grange of Huron Co is about 
to build a grange hall; a beautiful location 
has been secured. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Our state grange, until within the last 
year, has pursued a very broad, liberal pol- 
icy, placing a sufficient fund in the state 
master’s hands to employ extra help dur- 











ing the picnic season, allowing him to se- 
cure lecturers if needed, outside the state, 
but that proved almost wholly unnecessary, 
as the grange had brought outand devel- 
oped sufficient home talent to supply all 
needs, not only of granges, but of farmers’ 
meetings in general.—[Ceres H. S. Johnson, 
Pa State Grange. 
Grange Notes. 

The grange in W Va continues to move 
forward. A dormant grange was reorgan- 
ized in Hancock Co last week by State 
Treasurer J. M. Rine and others will soon 
be revived. 

In Ill, 27 granges report a saving or profit 
of $1,427 on this year’s grange co-operative 
trading, to Oct 1. This is an average of 
over $50 each. 








THE STORY OF CONSUMPTION. 


How Its True Nature was Discovered. 





A PHYSICIAN’S FIGHT FOR LIFE. 


LECTURE I. 
Forty-seven years ago, while engaged in general 
eS I was suddenly attacked by hemorrhage 
rom the lungs, followed by the usual symptoms 
of consumption. I had been for months troubled 
with a bad cold, which, instead of wearing itself 
out, gradually developed into tuberculosis, and 
brought me face to face with the most dreaded of 
all human diseases. 

Realizing that something more than I then 
knew of must be done to arrest its progress if my 
life was to be saved,I naturally turned to my 
college for help. Dr.John H. Swett, professor of 
theory and practice in the New York University, 
had been my preceptor in my student days, and I 
appealed to him as my first hope. But, alas! he 
confessed his inability to cure me, said I “ knew all 
he knew about consumption, and no remedy or mode 
of treatment was known to the profession by which it 
could be arrested.”” He, however, suggested that I 
consult the famous French physician, Baron Louis 
of Paris, who had a world-wide reputation, and 
might have found out something new. 

I went to Europe to obtain his advice, and all I 
gained for the fatigue of seven thousand miles of 
travel was the assurance that there was no remedy 
within his knowledge for my disease. I next 
went to London and consulted Drs. Carswell, 
Walshe and Williams, three of the most noted 
English physicians of that day; but it proved all 
invain. Then it wasI first understood the utter 
worthlessness of the usual treatment of lung 
disease. By it the highest medical experience 
could not hold out to me one ray of hope. 

But my natural love of life made me question 
whether consumption was really “an inherited 
taint of the blood and general system which no known 
medicine could reach or remedy,’? as I had been 
taught and all phys‘cians then believed. I went 
to the great Library of the British Museum, where 
I could consult all ancient and modern works, and 
began an exhaustive examination of everything 
written on the origin, history and nature of con- 
sumption. I commenced with the works of the 
father of medicine, Hippocrates, who wrote 343 
years before the birth of Christ, and traced the 
course of consumption down through all succeed- 
ing ages to 1850—a period of more than 2,000 years— 
carefully comparing the doctrines taught at dif- 
ferent periods with the accounts given of its 
symptoms, the manner in which it began in the 
cases described, the practices of the different 
writers and their opinions regarding the possibil- 
ity of its cure. 

In this vast field of medical research I gathered 
a mighty array of facts, which proved the flimsy 
doctrine taught by the medical schools to be false 
and untenable, and the treatment based upon it 
to be only a worthless empiricism, which doomed 
to death everyone subjected to it. I traced hun- 
dreds of cases of consumption through all their 
sage without finding one that could be charged 
to blood taint or transmission by inheritance. 
The history of the cases showed that they all be- 
gan in colds and congestions of the bronchial 
tubes, which developed into inflammation, and 
caused abrasions of the epithelium. A raw sur- 
face on the lungs was thus exposed to the germs 
of the air, which those deadly parasites fastened 
upon and transformed what was only a bronchial 
cold into confirmed consumption. This shows 
you why consumption never was cured by the 
stomach treatment then employed by physicians. 
The remedies used neither reached the seat of the 
disease, nor acted at all on the malignant germs 
which caused and keptitup. Failure under such 
treatment was inevitable. 

(To be continued.) 
ROBERT HUNTER, M. D. 
117 W. 45th St., New York. 

NOTE.—Dr. Hunter’s book, giving his experience 
and treatment of all lung complaints by Antiseptic 
Medicated Air will be sent free to readers of this 
paper who are interested, by addressing him as 
above. 
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Thoroughbreds and Heavy Feeding. 
JONATHAN PERIAM, ILLINOIS. 





Referring to an article of mine which ap- 
pears in a recent issue of American Agri- 


culturist, Albert Hubbard wants to 
know what is meant by “thorough- 
bred,” and also questions the advis- 


ability of full feeding of hogs from time 
of birth until slaughtered. Answering his 
first question I will say that the race horse 
and Shorthorn cattle are known distinctly 
as thoroughbreds, being free from admix- 
ture of blood for many years. Both classes 
are of mixed lineage, but dating back in the 
ease of the horse many hundreds of years 
in England. The great improvement, how- 
ever, goes still farther back to the infusion 
of the Arab and the Barb blood. Since that 
time careful pedigrees have been kept and 
by careful selection, breeding and training, 
the present horse has been made the fast- 
est on earth either for short or long dis- 
tances. The improvement of the Shorthorn 
eattle dates from the time of Collings of 
England, and was carried forward in both 
England and America up to the present 
time. The Arab horses are called pure bred 
since in Oriental countries they have been 


FEEDING 


AND BREEDING 


kept pure, free from infusion of foreign 
blood for 2500 years. The Devons are a 
pure race of cattle, which have been known 
in England since the earliest times. It is 
probably safe to say that only wild ani- 
mals can be called strictly pure races, since 
from generation to generation they are 
similar in color and form. 

The improvement in swine dates back 
to the Chinese hog and the Neapolitan. The 
Poland-China has its origin from what was 
known as the big bone giant and the so- 
called Poland hog, most probably a Rus- 
sian. The Neapolitan hog has been a strong 
factor in the make-up of the Berkshire and 
the Essex. Within the last 60 years the 
Berkshire was a sandy hog, just as in the last 
40 years the Poland-China was a spotted 
black and white. The Duroc-Jersey un- 
doubtedly came originally from the red hog 
in England, and the Chester-White from 
the old giant white hog tn England. Me- 
rino sheep have been carefully bred in 
Spain since the days of Collumella, but 
reached their greatest celebrity in America 
by careful selection and mating. This in- 
deed is the source of all improvement in 
domesticated animals. There is none of 
our superior breeds that would not deterior- 
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ate by indiscriminate crossing. The use, 
however, of pure males will always result in 
superior young animals. 

As to feeding hogs heavily from birth 
until maturity, this will apply to all do- 
mestic animals. The fact has been veri- 
fied that the animals assimilate less and 
less of the given full ration until slaughter, 
hence, the value of early maturity. We no 
longer hold swine over 12 months if this can 
be helped, and steers not over three years. 
Thus it is that the best feeder makes the 
best money. The Poland-China, Berkshire, 
Duroc-Jersey, Chester-White, constitute 
the standard breeds in the west, just as the 
Shorthorns, Aberdeen-Angus constitute the 
standard beef breeds of cattle, and Jerseys, 
Holsteins, Ayrshires are most common as 
dairy cattle in the west. The other breeds 
ob both cattle and hogs are held in esteem 
in some localities on account of points of 
special excellence, but it is the animal 
which develops rapidly and is capable of 
being fed heavily from birth to maturity 
that is in the greatest favor. 


selbatale ces Roe laat 

Our Daily Pension Bill—On the basis of 
the amount paid annually in pensions, this 
item costs the government $400,000 each day 
in the year. 
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NEW YORK. 


Albany Co—Notwithstanding the fact 
that many crops are far short of an average 
yield, the large area planted has produced 
more than enough to supply the market, 
and prices for all garden truck are low. 
Strawberries and hay were both exception- 
ally large crops, and the price of the for- 
mer hardly paid the expenses of marketing 
and the latter is very low, with little pros- 
pect of any advancement. Apples are 
almost an entire failure and onions not 
more than half a crop. 


Burnt Hills, Saratoga Co, Oct 27—The 
potato crop in this vicinity is almost a total 
failure. Corn is a good crop. Winter grain 
and fall feed looking well. Apples light 
and all picked. Not much first-class fruit. 
Dealers are paying $2.25 for firsts and 1 for 
seconds. Cider apples 40c per bbl. Pota- 
toes 150 per bbl. No market for hay or 
straw. Pork worth 5.50 per cwt. Stock of 
all kinds scarce and high. 


Caton, Steuben Co, Oct 26—Potato har- 
vest has been retarded by wet weather. The 
yield is fully up to the average and the po- 
tatoes of fine quality. Shipments are being 
made at 35@40c per bu. Buckwheat not all 
threshed. Market price 40c, has furnished 
many farmers with the necessary money to 
pay outstanding demands. The crop has 
been variable, owing to causes not well 
defined. The yield has been far below the 
average. Hay was more than an average 
crop, the prices ranging from $3 to 6 per 
ton. Apples far below the average, and 
imperfect at that. Prices range from 40 to 
50c per bu for best. The cider mill is in 
active operation. Shipments of windfalls 
at 40c per hundred Ibs were made to the 
vactory in the early part of the harvest. The 
Caton creamery conducted by C. E. Bowen 
is well patronized, giving good satisfaction 
to patrons. George Mosher has enlarged 
his silo, and has filled it with the largest 
growth of the choicest corn fodder raised 
in town. He drilled and cultivated his corn.. 
lt was well eared and in prime condition 
when cut and put up for use. George Chum- 
ard harvested 160 bu onions from less than 
\% acre of ground and has sold the same for 
50c per bu. He has also a fine crop of beets 
for his sheep, of which he has a choice 
flock. He recently sold 50 lambs. 


Castle Creek, Broome Co, Oct 26—Farm 


work well advanced. Potatoes light and 
rotting considerably. Apples nearly a fail- 
ure and of very poor quality where there 





are any. The lightest crop of buckwheat 
known in years is being harvested. Corn 
good. Cows still continue very high in 


price, bringing from $30 to 45 readily, while 
butter only brings about 20c per Ib. 


Floyd, Oneida Co, Oct 26—Potato digging 
and corn husking are the order of the day. 
Charles Ames threshed an extra good crop 
of buckwheat, the yield being 26 bu per 
acre. The potato crop is very poor and the 
apple crop light. Cabbage and turnips are 
an extra good crop. Pastures and after 
feed never better. Sweet and field corn 
turned out much better than was expected 
at one time. Stock very scarce and high. 


Halcottsville, Delaware Co, Oct 27—Ex- 
cellent weather prevails. Farmers are busy 
plowing and gathering crops. Buckwheat 
was very light. Potatoes are rotting some. 
Corn is good. Cows are scarce and high. 
Springers sell for $30 to 50. J. B. Hinkly 
lost two choice cows recently. Kelly Bros 
have bought a pair of horses. James Temple- 
ton has his new house completed and about 
ready to move into it. Not much sickness 
at present. Cider apples are selling at 30c 
a hundred ibs and are scarce. 


Lebanon, Grafton Co, Oct 26—Barns are 
well filled. Corn of good quality. Cows are 
in good demand and bring fair prices. 
Young cattle are looking well. Pigs bring 
from $1.50 to 2 per head. Apples scarce. 
Many have no winter apples. 


Le Roy, Genesee Co, Oct 27—The weather 
thus far has been very favorable for se- 
curing crops. Corn will yield fully 25 per 
cent more than last year. But little husk- 
ing has been done yet, the rule being to 
draw to the barn and husk later on. The 
potato crop is good, but rotting badly. Ap- 
ple picking is now in order with an excel- 
lent yield and satisfactory prices. Bald- 
wins and Greenings bring $2, while other 
varieties command higher prices. The crop 
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is about two-thirds secured. Buckwheat is 
quite a failure, having not filled and much 
ot the crop is yet in the field, the weather 
being too wet for curing. Milch cows are 
very scarce, bringing $30 to 40. Farmers 
have an abundance of fodder, but little 
stock to feed. Cabbage growers report a 
somewhat smaller yield than last year. 
None having been shipped, priges have not 
yet been established. Wheat is looking fine, 
especially on early sown pieces. On the 
Frank Pinney farm an experiment is being 
made in a field with thorough tillage after 
removing the potato crop and sowing to 
wheat the 17th of October. Farmers in this 
section are gradually coming to the use of 
silos, several having been built and filled 
during the fall; round ones’ seem to be 
most in favor. It is now a busy time with 
farmers and help is scarce. Frosts during 
the fall have done but little damage. 


Lake Mahopac, Putnam Co, Oct 27—Most 


farmers are well along with their fall work. 
Many have their corn in the crib and rye 
and wheat sown. A large acreage of rye 
has been put in. Corn was about a two- 
thirds crop, potatoes not over half a crop. 
Scarcely any apples in this county, the yield 
being not over 10 per cent of a full crop. A 
new cheese factory has been started at 
West Somers and promises to be a success. 
At Fayens creamery, Baldwin Place, about 
100 cans of milk a day is received. The 
price will average about $1 a can for the 
winter months. There is talk of a new milk 
creamery at Somers Center. The grange 
meets every two weeks at the Mahopac 
hall and new members are being added 
constantly. Much improvement to farm 
property is noted. Among those who are 
beautifying their homes are William 
Cuddy, M. Stebbins, W. O. Mead and S. B. 
Crane. 

Pattersonville, Schenectady Co, Oct 27— 
Plenty of fall feed. Frost holding off well. 
Rye and wheat looking fine. Potatoes all 
rotting in cellars; will be a_ total loss. 
Buckwheat a very light yield. New milch 
cows very scarce and high. They are worth 
$50 to 60 per head. A. V. Morrice of Amster- 
dam has purchased the Dr Brumaghim 
farm for $2750. 

Port Byron, Cayuga Co, Oct 26—Farmers 
in this section are husking corn and dig- 
ging potatoes. Corn, although not a large 
crop in bushels, is sound. Late potatoes 
planted early while not over half a crop 
are free from rot; those that made their 
growth after the rains are rotting badly. 
Winter apples are very scarce and of poor 
quality. Buyers are offering $2 per bbl. 
Fat cattle in good demand at fair prices. 
Wheat looking fine and will go into the 
winter in good shape. 


Scotia, Schenectady Co, Oct 26—There has 
been so much rain of late that stubble is 
too wet to plow. Other fall work is pro- 
gressing quite well. A large acreage of rye 
has been put in and it is looking well. Corn 
is a fair crop, potatoes are light. Buck- 
wheat generally is not yielding as well as 
usual, but the Japanese does much better 
than the smaller varieties. Apples are 
scarce and the price is high. But few cider 
mills are running. Hay is selling from $4 
to 7, rye straw 5. Pasture is abundant and 
stock looking fine. Some get calves of the 
milkmen and fatten them, thinking it pays 
better than butter. Veal is bringing 9%c. 


Salt Point, Dutchess Co, Oct 25—Husking 
corn well advanced. Fall sown rye and 
grass seed in very fine condition. More 
wheat sown than in former years. Fall feed 
excellent. Stock in good condition. Buck- 
wheat a good crop. Rain needed to fill up 
wells before winter. Apples very scarce. 
Much complaint about’cows not getting 
with calf. Many think it due to a weed, 
which is credited with killing so many 
lambs in this county. 

South Salem, Westchester Co, Oct 25— 
Several farmers have just finished sowing 
wheat and rye. It is quite late to sow, but 
the grain is coming up nicely. Early sown 
wheat and rye look well. Apples are about 
all picked, but are not keeping well. A 
great many fell off and for a time there 
was a glut of windfalls, but now they are 
bringing a fair price. There are still a good 
many potatoes to be dug, with very few 
rotten ones. They sell for 50 to 65c. Quite 
a number sent north for their seed potatoes, 
and feel well paid. There is still some grain 
to be threshed. Very little corn husked. 


The crop is generally very good. Old western 








corn sells for one dollar per bag of 2 bu. 
Eggs are getting scarce at 25c; chickens 
cheap at 10 to 12c alive. A farmer here pick- 
ed about % pt of raspberries fully ripe on 
Tuesday afternoen, Oct 18. 


Wassaic, Dutchess Co, Oct 25—The season 


has been very favorable for pushing fall 
work. Many are nearly through husking. 
The corn crop has been a very good one. 
At S. Bartlett’s auction held last week 
the lowest cow sold brought $52, the highest 
$100. It would pay farmers to raise more 
cows. Apples are not very plentiful. A. 
Remer is buying in this section, paying $1.75 
per bbl. 

E. B. Norris, master of the New York 
state grange, is the democratic candidate 
for state treasurer. Secretary Goff truly 
says regarding Mr Norris: ‘He is known 
to be capable, honest and true to our order, 
He is a leading and large farmer in his 
county, is conversant with state affairs, 
having served in the state legislature with 
marked ability and satisfaction to his con- 
stituents. His election can in no way have 
the least influence in the election of United 
States senator, nor will it have any signifi- 
cance on the currency question.” 


LONG ISLAND. 


Woodbury, Queens Co, Oct 26—Wheat 
and rye sowing in progress. A much larger 
acreage of wheat is grown than formerly. 
Corn is a good yield. Potatoes are better 
than last year, but not up to a full yield. 
They are worth 50c p bu. Cabbage much 
damaged by worms, especially late grown. 
Apples very scarce, but the yield varies in 
different orchards. Only a little buckwheat 
raised, but it is well filled where grown. 
The creamery at Hicksville is prospering. 
Butter and eggs are advancing in price. 
Macadam road from Suffolk Co line Wood- 
bury to Hicksville is about completed. It 
is nearly 7 miles in length. We received a 
pleasant call from Mr Phelps (your repre- 
sentative) a few days ago. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 








Phoenixville, Chester Co, Oct 27—The 
farmers of this section are nearly through 
seeding. About the usual number of acres 
sown. The early field is up and looks well. 
Potatoes are scarce and selling for 65 to 75c 


per bu. Apples a failure. Farmers are be- 
ginning to husk corn. The crop will be a 
large one. 


Plans for Farmers’ Institutes—Prof 
John Hamilton, deputy secretary of agri- 
culture and director of farmers’ institutes 
for Pennsylvania, has completed the list of 
institutes to be held in the state during the 
season of 1898-’99, with the list of lecturers 
for the same. The institute season will 
open Nov 28 and close March 16, 1899. Dur- 
ing this time there will be held 310 days of 
institute in 190 different towns in the 67 
counties in the state, while the aggregate 
number of addresses and lectures which 
will be made foot up 840. For full particu- 
lars concerning the details of the work, ad- 
dress the director at State College, Pa. Prof 
Hamilton suggests that institute managers 
this season adopt a special program for all 
two-day sessions, dividing the time into 
four sessions, to be devoted to fruit grow- 
ers, an educational session, general farm- 
ing session and a ladies’ session, thus fully 
covering all important topics of interest to 
the farmer and home. The basis of the in- 
stitute allotment for the season of 1898 is 
the same as last season. Under this ap- 
portionment Lancaster county draws the 
largest share, having nine days of insti- 
tute, while Carbon, Montour and Sullivan 
enme in as the smallest, with but two days 
each. 


National Farm School—The second anni- 


versary of the opening of the national farm 
school at Doylestown was marked by a 
large attendance. At 11 o’clock the school 
association held a meeting. Rev Dr Joseph 
Krauskoff, president and founder, presided 
and in his annual report said that during 
the year there had been cultivated by the 
boy students 26 acres of grass, 17 of wheat, 
5 of oats, 3 of rye, 8 of potatoes, 15 acres of 
truck, 12 of corn and 4 of orchard, a total 
of 90 acres. Donations to the school have 
been numerous and encouraging. The re- 
port of the treasurer showed the receipts 
for the year to be $8500. The financial con- 
dition of the association is very good. It 
has assets amounting to $31,500 with no li- 
abilities. The school library now contains 





550 volumes. The election of officers for the 
ensuing year resulted in the choice of Dr 
Joseph Krauskoff for president; vice presi- 
dent, H. M. Lichten, and directors, I. H. Sil- 
verman, Herman Blumenthal, Benjamin F. 
Teller, Ely K. Selig, Arthur Rosenberg and 
Morris A. Kaufmann. The addresses of the 
morning session were by Dr H. P. Armsby 
of State College and James L. Branson of 
Langhorne. In the afternoon the exercises 
consisted in the dedication of the Rose 
Krauskoff memorial greenhouse, the ad- 
dress being made by Dr Henry Berkowitz, 
and the acceptance for the school by Adolph 
Eicholz, followed by the breaking of ground 
for the Ida Black memorial chapel. The school 
is now attended by about 35 students, and 
has hundreds of applications on file from 
others desiring to enter, but the income at 
present is not sufficient for more than the 
above number of students. 


The Center Co commissioners have com- 


pleted the following summary of the re- 
sources of the county for forwarding to the 
state secretary of internal affairs: Number 
of taxables, 12,364; acres of cleared land, 197,- 
712; acres of timber land, 142,253; value of 
all real estate, $12,344,963; value of real es- 
tate exempt from taxation, 1,616,620; value 
of real estate taxable, 10,728,343; number of 
horses, mules, ete, 7798; value, 241,147; num- 
ber of cattle 7170, value 107,186; salaries, 
emoluments, etc, 470,550; aggregate value of 
property taxable at 3% mills for county 
purposes, 11,547,226; county tax realized 40,- 
415.29; money at interest, bonds, mortgages, 
etc, 2,815,566; property taxable for state pur- 
poses 2,815,961; state tax realized 11,263.84. 
Center county is one of the few counties in 
the state which has no debt, and at the 
last annual settlement had about $15,000 of 
a balance in the treasury. 
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A Year’s Progress with Milk Producers. 


* 





The annual meeting of the Central As- 
sociation of the F S M P A Tuesday of last 
week at Binghamton, N Y, was by far the 
largest and most enthusiastic yet held. 
There was a good attendance of delegates 
and others interested, and the reports and 
celiberations of the convention were well 
received. Secretary Coon reported a total 
membership of 3715, representing 89,465 
cows, and daily milk shipments averaging 
15,526 cans. A communication was read 
from Editor Myrick of American Agricul- 
turist, relating to the great work in hand, 
receiving the comfnendation of those pres- 
ent 

The officers and directors of the associa- 
tion expressed pleasure at the progress of 
organization and co-operation among milk 
producers, and it was shown that the price 
of milk has been advanced on those routes 
most thoroughly organized as a direct re- 
sult of the F S M P A, and that the pro- 
ducer has already received more than the 
fees advanced. It was voted that if all lo- 
eal sections would send in their dues 
promptly the work could now be pushed 
very rapidly. The executive committee was 
instructed to go to New York for a confer- 
ence with the milk exchange and other 
leading dealers. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 
1. That we request the route unions 
through their secretary to provide blanks 
for distribution along their line for organ- 
izing local sections, said blanks’ giving 
names of central and route union officers, 
a'so asking for names _ of local officers. 
2 That the exectitive committee be direct- 
ed to carefully examine as to a fair price 
for milk and demand that such price be 
fixed for the producer; and intheevent that 
such price cannot be obtained, to then 
promptly report such failure to the central 
ass’n for future action. 3. That the West 
Shore R R and the Ulster and Delaware R 
R be divided into two route unions instead 
ef one asat present. 4. That the central ass’n 
recommend the building of local creameries 
for the purpose of making butter and 
cheese, or the selling of milk and cream, 
as the central ass’n may direct. 5. That 
we request F. E. Dawley, director of far- 
mers’ institute in N Y, to place on his list 
of institute speakers for the coming winter 
aman to speak in behalf of milk producers 
and milk production. The speaker to be 
named by the executive committee of the 
FS MPA. 6. That the present price of 
milk to the producer is ruinous -to the busi- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


ness, resulting in disaster to the producer 
without any benefit to the consumer. 7. 
That we demand the redress of these evils 
in the milk trade and that fhe price to 
consumer and producer be brought nearer 
together, so that the extremes at present 
existing, in some instances lic to producer 
end 8c to consumer, be lessened. 8. That 
as a milk producers’ ass’n, we seek the co- 
operation of buyers and consumers to so 
regulate the milk traffic as to secure justice 
to all and avert a contest which will effect 
lcss to all. 

The annual report of Secretary Coon, who 
was unanimously re-elected in spite of 
some effort made by him to retire, was as 
tollows: Number of members, 3715; num- 
ber of cows, 89,465; number of cans shipped 
daily 13,526; number of acres, 412,365; as- 
sessed valuation, $10,402,728. Treasurer C. 
H. Manwaring’s report was as follows: Re- 
ceived from sections up to date, $1,174, paid 
out on bills from finance committee $709.77, 
balance on hand 464.23. 

The old officers were re-elected for the 
ensuing year, as follows: 

OFFICERS OF THE CENTRAL ASS’N FOR 1898-99. 

President, A. G. Loomis of Deposit, N Y; 
vice-president, Ira D. Strang of Yorktown, 
N Y; treasurer, C. H. Manwaring of Tres- 
tle, N Y; secretary, H. T. Coon of Little 
York, N Y; executive committee, the pres- 
ident, secretary and J. C. Latimer of Tioga 
Center, N Y, Ira L. Snell of Kenwood, N 
Y, and F, B. Aiken of Mecklenburg, N Y; 
finance committee, William Hymers of De- 
Lancey, N Y, I. W. Seeley of Afton, N Y, 
and O. J. Ward of Candor, N Y. 


rr 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, the price is much as re- 
cently. The exchange price remains at 2%c 
7 qt and surplus at $1 29 p can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Oct 24 were as 
follows: 





Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 29,090 826 487 
N Y Central. 12,245 729 361 
N Y. Ont & West, 21,198 102 — 
West Shore. 15,060 446 333 
N Y. Sus and West, 12,177 184 _ 
NY & Putnam. 3.101 _ 75 
New Haven & H, 10.482 25 — 
Del. Lack & West, 38,376 445 = 
Long Islana, 595 “= _ 
N J Central, 2.310 75 _ 
HRT Co, 1,210 50 - 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 - 
Other sources, 4.650 _ _ 
Total receipts, 156,456 2,324 1,256 
Daily av this week, 22,350 382 179 
Daily av last week, 23,228 526 184 
Corres’ing week last year, 23,076 612 141 





Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, Oct 24—The advance of 
cheese in New York last week and the 
subsequent decline made buyers here ex- 
ceedingly cautious to-day. They claimed 
that the stock offered has many defects 
and that there is liable to be another 
slump this week. If there should be, they 
think it wise to stand on the safe side, 
and they were unwilling to pay prices 
that would subject them to loss if the 
market should go off. Probably some guar- 
antees were made that the salesman should 
receive a fraction more if his cheese sold 
oll right in New York, but these were con- 
ditional bargains and could not be taken 
into account in the ‘sales. Some factories 
sold down to about Sept 26 or 27; others 
sold three or four days of October; none 
Lelieved that the market was going to be 
any better this fall. Transactions were as 
follows: Large colored, 3546 bxs at 8c; 
large white 556 at 8c; small colored, 820 at 
Rec, 400 at 8%c; small white, 50 at 8%e, 100 
at 85c. Total 5472 bxs against 8511 one 
year ago. Sales of creamery butter were 
130 pkgs at 20%@21'%¢c, and 50 cases prints 
at 23@23l4c. 

At Little Falls, sales were 77 bxs large 
white at 8c, 707 large white and colored at 
8i4c, 424 do at 8%c, 700 small white and 
colored at 7%c, 200 do at 8i%4c, 4186 do at 
&i4c. Sales of dairy butter were 27 pkgs 
at 17@18c. 





The Hop Market. 


At New York, the market just at present 
is without distinctive new feature. Buying 
interest still has a fair degree of spirit and 
suffices to keep. values quite steady. Choice 
hops are distinctly firm. The foreign mar- 
kets, according to the latest returns, re- 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agricuiturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word each insertion. 


CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


The acdress ‘must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty centa 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All.“ Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements wil) be set in 
pear! Pe. no large display type being used, thus making 
@ small adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








LIVE STOCK. 


X and Rabbit Hounds, Setters. Pointers 9 ae are hunters and 
in sta pores also Black Spanish fowls. J. K. BOYCE, Summit 
ville, 


NHESTER SWINE, Collie Pups, Fancy Fowls, Pigeons, Mam- 
moth Artichokes. Circulars. PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 








Bo ge! © —8t. Lambert and Combination. Young stock for 
sale. Write what you want. 8. E. NIVIN, Landenburg, Pa. 


OR SALE—Car Jersey cows and Cheviot Lambs. JAMES 
DOWNIE, Oneonta, N. Y. 


HORUUGHBRED emall Yorkshire pigs for sale. W.H. AN- 
DERSON, Greece, N. Y. 


FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


ETTUCE PLANTS, Boston Market, Grand Rapids and athe 
Varieties, cow agg 100, $1.00 per 1000. R. VINCENT, JR., 
SON, White Marsh 


EED POTATOES. (Circular.) Eating stock f.o. b. SMITH'S 
POTATO FARM, Manchester, N. Y. 


wr yo same, Cider, Vinegar. VANDERBERG, Jamaiea, 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 


E GG PRESERVATIVE worth its wrens & in gold. Buy at the 

“4 lowest price and sell at the highest e of our preserva- 

tive costs $2.50 and rill preserve! 300 dozen eggs for years. Send for 

greater. ee ISLA POULTRY COMPANY, 48 Wall street, 
ew York. 





wire. Agents wanted. Circulars free. J. H. WALKER, 


$ For Fence Machine to make your fence of coiled sprin 
e 
Plain City, Ohio. 


» 





OSITION DESIRED as manager on farm by competent and re- 
liable young farmer. References. H. T. B.. General Deliv- 
ery, Schenectady, N. 


ESTFIELD POULTRY YARDS—Best stock ond. ge for 
asia. a least money; 4c for catalogue. A. H. yern- 
e 








Fr? 4 AND PRODUCE. Sold on commission at highest prices, 
HOOVER, 112 Produce Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thirty-One 
Replies. 


I had two small advertisements under head of Farmers’ 
Exchange in American iculturist, and got 31 replies 
from them. Thought the investment a pretty good one, 
aud shall try it again. 











main firm, with high grade hops command- 
ing better prices than they did a week ago. 


N Y state crop of 1898, choice 19@21 
* prime, 16@18 
low to medium 13@14 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@13 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 19@21 
prime, 16@19 
low to medium, 12@15 

Pacific coast, crop of 1897, 6@13 

German crop of 1898, 52@60 


The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at New York 


compare thus: 
Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Se tl x... 


Oct 18 last yr tyr 
Domestic receipts, bales, 5,680 2,210 13,750 8,803 
Exports to Europe, 386 122 2,468 2,057 
Imports from Europe, 6 7 27 133 


OREGON—The hop yield of King Co is es- 
timated at 27,000 bales, and for the whole 
state 60,000. 

CALIFORNIA—Wheatland hop growers paid 
out $53,181.20 for picking this season’s crop. 
The prices averaged 90c per 100 pounds. 

The Sonoma Co hop crop will exceed 14,000 
bales. Growers are holding out for 13 to 
15c. 

Internal revenue receipts from fermented 
liquors during Sept were $6,448,178.73, com- 
pared with 2,277,545.89 a year ago. Of the 
sum first named 6,389,847.57 went for beer 
stamps. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 




















Wheat | Corn Oats 
Cash or spot — — 
1898 | 1897 | 1898] 1897 | 1898 | 1897 
Chicago ......... Ol, 8954 Je 27 23% 17% 
New York ...... ‘77 | 9436] 38%] 304g] .2976) 2214 
— |= | Oy 38 | we | 2% 
.71%| 92%) .33_] .27 | 23%] 1844 
‘71 | 94 | 32 | 24%] 25 | 18% 
Minneapolis ...| .6744| .88 30 | 25 25 | 19% 
London ......... 93 [1.10 55 Al _ _ 














PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 








This week | Last week | One yr ago 





Wheat, bu, | 14,348,000 | 14,598,000 | 26,974,000 _ 
Corn.......| 27,633,000 27,563,000 45,958,000 
Oats...... «-| 6,164,000 | 6,080,000 | 15,364,000 


PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 














No2 grades} Wheat | Corn | Oats 
|; REP 693% B23, | 23% 
BET occdcsse -70 345g 249 


At Chicago, the wheat market has con- 
tinued the center of attraction, with con- 
siderable interest manifested in the recent 
past. Always ready to welcome new mo- 
tives in shaping prices the bulls are just 
now discussing the possibility of war be- 
tween France and England. Should such 
ensue this with its disturbing elements in 
the foreign markets would probably help 
American wheat. But it is not well to 
pin too much faith to this talk of interna- 
tional differences. Another factor in the 
positive strength has been the continuous- 
ly sharp demand on export account for 
wheat and flour. Back of all this lies the 
old emphasis to be placed upon reduced 
world’s supplies of breadstuffs. These 
were placed on Oct 1, according to the es- 
timate of accredited trade journals, at a 
point considerably less than a year ago 
and only half the average of the past 
eight years at same date, Cautious opera- 
tors view with some suspicion the reported 
large purchases for foreign account “and 
predict more or less reselling at any ad- 
vance sufficient to show a profit. Wet and 
stormy weather in the west and northwest 
has served to restrict the movement of 
new wheat, yet this remains large in the 
aggregate. Contract grade for delivery 
either now or any time during Dec sold up 
to 68c p bu, with May nearly 69c, before 
much reaction took place as a result of 
profit taking. 

Following the good advance of the last 
fortnight or more it is not a matter of sur- 
prise that operators are conservative and 
refuse to believe the market will continue 
in its upward trend without sharp reac- 
tions, many going so far as to insist that 
the advance for the present has reached 
its highest point. A splendid American 
crop has long since been conceded, and 
now the thing is to find a good and steady 
outlet on foreign account. With European 
stocks so much reduced last summer, it is 
but natural the foreigners should accum- 
ulate liberal reserves at existing moderate 
prices. In fact this foreign demand is the 
most important element of the situation, 
and there is some reselling on cargoes be- 
fore they are cleared from our eastern 
coasts. Yet there is an unquestioned good 
demand and it is by no means certain that 
wheat producing countries outside the US 
will have any burdensome surplus. This 
is true of Russia, and recent reports point 
to possible frost damage in Argentina, 
which may affect the surplus to be avail- 
able there next Jan. The outlook in Eu- 
rope for autumn sown grain is variable, 
generally fair in Russia, through recent 
rainfall, and some delayed seeding noted 
in England. 

Corn scored a fairly good advance last 
week but failed to fully hold it. While the 
"98 ercp is nniversally conceded only a mod- 
erate one at best, a good many people in 
the trade consider 35c for May corn, a 
point recently touched, a fairly good one 
and the bears are courageous around that 
level. At the same time the manifestations 
of strength in wheat have exerted an in- 
fluence on corn and moderate activity is 
noted. The cash demand is fairly good on 
both domestic and foreign account and ex- 
ports continue liberal. Foreign stocks have 
shown more or less firmness. Cash lots 
have been selling on the basis of 31@32c 
yp bu for No 2 mixed in store, with yellow 
at the usual premium. 

The oats market has averaged generally 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


firm, due partly to the influence of corn 
and partly to the good demand on local 
and shipping account. With the close of 
lake navigation approaching, much energy 
is displayed in moving all cereals toward 
the seacoast and this has its effect. But 
at every considerable advance speculative 
sellers appear and the market remains 
moderately narrow on the basis of 22%@ 
234%¢c p bu for No 2 mixed cash or Dec de- 
livery. 

A quiet rye market is the rule, but some 
firmness is noted in line with the interest 
accorded wheat. Rye is going abroad spar- 
ingly and there is the usual home demand 
cn milling and distilling account. No 2 in 
store 49%c p bu, under grades usual slight 
discount, Dec quotable around 48c. 

Under good demand ttre liberal receipts of 
barley moved quickly and the market is 
active and firm. This applies particularly 
to the more desirable lots and we quote 
good to choice malting 38@45c p bu with low 
grade or feed barleys 32@36c. 

Grass seeds continue quiet with some in- 
terest in timothy which is salable on the 
basis of $2 25 p ctl for contract prime. 
Clover seed of like grade 7 50 p ctl but neg- 
glected. 


At Toledo, wheat helped by the continued 
talk of liberal exports, yet support not es- 
pecially urgent. No 2 red soft 71%e p bu, 
No 3 69c; Dee delivery of contract grade 
71%@72c, May 72c. The possibility of war 
between France and England is considered 
a bullish factor, but the trade as a rule 
does not place too much confidence in 
newspaper gossip. Corn in fair demand on 
export and domestic account; Dec 3215c p 
bu. No 2 rye 52c. In clover seed an under- 
tcne of firmness is noted owing to the short 
crop, yet ut present prices there is little 
possibility of exporting freely. New prime 
$4 75@4 80 p bu of 60 Ibs. 

At New York, the feature of the grain 


trade is the enormous movement on foreign 
account, this applying to wheat and coarse 
cereals. Nearly 10,000,000 bu wheat and 
corn were taken at Atlantic ports last week 
for shipment during the close of Oct and 
in Nov. Ocean freights have been advanced 
owing to the sharp demand for space, and 
it is reported that all available freight room 
has been taken up to the end of Nov and 
more or less looking toward Dec and Jan 
shipment. There is thus a genuine demand 
for grain on European account, this serving 
to offset in a measure the realization of 
the enormous wheat crop and fairly good 
corn and oats crop. Recent sales of wheat 
have been on the basis of 78@79c p bu for 
No 2 red in store. Corn in good foreign de- 
mand, the market quotable around 38%c p 
bu for No 2 in store, white usual premium 
and a fair advance asked on this price for 
single cars in shipping order. No 2 mixed 
oats 29@29%4c, No 2 white 31@35c, according 
to quality. State rye 58c p bu on track. 
Barley firm with malting 45@55c p bu. A 
better demand for buckwheat, with some 
inquiry on export account, quotable around 
45@46c p bu; buckwheat flour $1 35@1 50 5 
100 Ibs. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $1 37 
@1 50 p bbl, onions 60@70c p bu, turnips 15 
@20c, beans 1 15@1 30, cabbage 2 50@3 p 100, 
apples 125@2 p bbl, cranberries 5 50, 
celery 6@6 50 p 100 bchs, squash 2@5 p 100, 
strictly fresh eggs 19@20c p dz, cold storage 
14@15c, live chickens 9@10c p Ib, fowls 93@ 
10c, turkeys 11@12c, dressed chickens 10@ 
llc, fowls 19@1llic, turkeys 12%@l4c, corn 37 
@40c p bu, oats 30@33c, bran 12@13 p ton, 
cottonseed meal 20@21, middlings 14@16, 
leose hay 6@8, timothy 5@7, clover 4@6. 
At Syracuse, corn 43c p bu, oats 28@30c, 
bran $15@15 50 p ton, cottonseed meal 23, 
middlings 16, loose hay 6@9, timothy 8@10, 
clover 6@10, oat straw 6, rye 9@10, strictly 
fresh eggs 20@21c p dz, cold storage 16@ 
18¢e, live chickens 9@10c p Ib, turkeys 9c, 
dressed chickens 12@13c, turkeys 12@16c, 
potatoes 40@50c p bu, onfons 50@55c, tur- 
nips 20c, cabbages 2@3 50 p 100, beans 1 10 
@1 40 p bu, apples 2@3 p bbl, carrots 30c p 
bu, beets 30c, celery 30e p dz bchs. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia. 
winter bran $13 75@14 50 p ton, spring 13 50 





@14, ch timothy hay. 11, straight rye straw. 


9@9 50, wheat and oat 6@6 50, corn 39@40c 
p bu, oats 28@32c, Pa and nearby fresh eggs 
18e, live fowls 9%c p lb, spring chickens 9% 
@10c, dressed fowls llc, spring chickens 








12@14c, beans 1 20@1 30 p bu, apples 2@3 25 
p bbl, quinces 1 75@2 25, cranberries 5@5 50, 
potatoes 50@65c p bu, onions 1@1 25 p bbl, 
cabbage 6@7 p ton. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 

The interest in the butter market so far 
as the buying element is concerned shows 
very little change the past fortnight. Re- 
ceipts have run somewhat lighter of late, 
but the difference is not so great as to 
cause any embarrassment in the market 
and with the exception of a slight advance 
during the week ended Oct 22 the situation 
is much as previously reported. The ad- 
vance has been shared almost entirely by 
the high grades of butter, the poorer grades 
holding close to the place they have occu- 
pied the past month. There has been a 
steady but rather cautious demand which 
has kept receipts fairly well cleaned up 
without causing undue excitement among 
buyers and sellers. Exporters are doing 
some business in summer creameries, but 
are not at all encouraged to operate at the 
prices current in this country. 

New York State—At Albany, active. 
Good to ch cmy 22@23c p lb, prints 23@24c, 
dairy 21@22c.—At Syracuse, good to ch cmy 
20@22c, prints 22@25c, dairy 18@20c. 

At New York, general trade is not par- 
ticularly active but market holds steady. 
Western cmy extra 22%c p Ib, firsts 20%@ 
21%c, seconds 18@19c, N Y cmy extra 214%@ 
22c, firsts 20@21c, June extras 19%@20c, 
firsts 17@19¢, N Y dairy fcy 19@20c, firsts 
17@18c, western imit cmy finest 17c, firsts 
14@15%c, western dairy finest 15@16c, firsts 
12144@14c, western factory June extras 14\4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fairly 
firm. Elgin and other cmy extra 22%c p Ib, 
firsts 21c, June cmy 20c, prints extra 23c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active. Good to ch 
cmy 238c p lb, prints 24c, dairy 16@18c. 

At Cincinnati, firm. Fancy Elgin cmy 
Z3%c p lb, Ohio cmy 17@18c, ch dairy 12c. 

At Boston, receipts are fairly liberal and 
demand fair. Market tone firm. Vt and 
N H ecmy extra 22c p lb, northern N Y 21@ 
22c, western 2014%2@21%c, northern firsts 18@ 
19c, eastern 18@20c, western firsts 17@18c, 
seconds 15@16c, western June extras 19@ 
20c, firsts 18@1814c, Vt dairy extra 18c, N 
Y and Vt firsts 15@17c, western dairy 13@ 
14¢ec, western imit cmy extra 15@l6c, west- 
ern ladle extra l4c, extra northern cmy in 
boxes 22%c, trunks 22%c. 

The Cheese Market. 

The past ten days or two weeks have de- 
veloped no change of moment in the cheese 
market. Of late there has been a falling off 
in receipts and as a general thing the mar- 
ket has been a little disappointing, but at 
no time have the supplies been equal to 
the requirements. Prices on top grades are 
steady to firm, while poorer grades are not 
attracting much interest and hold their po- 
sition without change. Canadian advices 
show a slightly weaker tone, and this has 
a tendency to cause an unsettled feeling 
here. Exporters express little interest and 
not much doing in that line. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet. Full 
cream cheddars 7@9c p Ib, flats 7@8%c, 
skims 3@5c, Swiss 12@l4c.—At Syracuse, 
full cream flats 6144@10c. 

At New York, demand is confined most- 
ly to fancy grades, but prices are firm. N 
Y large colored fcy 8%c p lb, large white 
fcy 8c, colored and white ch 8%c, good to 
prime 8@8%c, small colored fcy 9c, small 
white fcy 9c, good to ch 84%@8%c, common 
to fair 7@8c, skims 5@7c. 

At Ogdensburg, the offerings were 1265 
boxes, 8%c bid. No sales. Later 300 sold at 
&3c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, firm. N 
Y full cream 94%@9% c p Ib, fair 8%4@9c, 
skims 6@71'4c, Swiss 8@1lic. 

Ohio—At Columbus, steady. Full cream 
N Y cheddars 10@10%c p lb, Ohio flats 10c, 
limburger llc, Swiss l4c. 

At Cincinnati, steady. Good to prime 
Chio flat 81;@9c p lb, prime to ch family 
favorite 9l4c, twins 10@10%c, full cream 
Y A 10%c, N Y cheddar 10@10%éc. 
| At Boston, the market remains quiet and 
there are no changes to report. N Y small 
extra 914c, large extra 9c, firsts 8@8%c, sec- 
‘onds 6@7c, Vt small extra 9\%c, large extra 
Se, firsts S8@8%c, seconds 6@7c, western 
‘twins extra 9@9%c, fair to good 8@8%%c, 
Ohio flat extra 8%@9c, fair to good 7@8c, 
sage cheese extra 10@10\c. 








THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





' Cattle | Hogs | Sheep 
| 1898] 1897) 1898) 1897| 1898| 1897 
| ~ 
Chicago, P 100 Ibs . . |$5.80/$5.35| $4.00 $4.00 $4.75| $4.35 


New York ...........| 5.75] 5.40] 4.25} 4.35) 5.00} 4.50 
eR aaiescs ans 5.75] 5.35| 4.15] 4.20| 4.90] 4.65 
Kansas City ......... 5.6(| 5.10] 3.75] 3.85} 4.50} 4.00 
PItADULE o....0.c000.000- 5d] 5.00) 4.05) 4.15) 4.75) 4.15 








At Chicago, the cattle market is some- 
what uneven, but in the main well sustain- 
ed. Prices cover a wide range, depending 
upon quality and daily supply. Something 
fine to fancy, suitable for the best ship- 
ping and export trade, is quotable at fig- 
ures about as high as anything touched 
this season, and a “6c market” as among 
the possibilities does not bring demoraliza- 
tion to buyers. On the other hand a good 
many cattle are coming forward which 
show little profit to the farmer who has 
perhaps paid a high price for the feeders, 
finally selling the stock for butcher pur- 
poses and being obliged to concede that it 
is only common in quality when compared 
with best offerings of any given day. Some 
light and medium weight butcher § steers, 
“roughish” in quality, go over the scales 
at figures as low as $4 10@4 25, while there 
are many sales of really desirable animals 
suitable for dressed beef purposes at 4 50 
@4 85. But in the main the good to strict- 
ly choice beeves are now selling at a range 
of 5@5 65, and occasionally higher. There 
is a fair inquiry on export demand, this 
with the fine butcher trade absorbing most 
of the best offerings. 

That farmers are still interested in con- 
verting the corn crop into beef is shown 
by the demand for stock cattle, which is 
liberal in the aggregate. In some instances 
prices have been lowered a trifle and this 
quickens business, liberal numbers being 
reshipped to country feed lots. Dry cows, 
bulls and mixed butchers’ stock are in the 
usual favor and some relatively good prices 
are noted. Quotations for all descriptions 
are continued as follows: 





Fey export steers, #5 60@5 90 Poor to fey bulls, 2 75@4 25 
Good to extra, 1150 to Canners, 2 25@3 00 
1450 Lbs. 475@5 60 Feeders, 3 10@4 60 
Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers. 400 to 850 lbs, 3 25q@4 40 
Ibs, 425@475 Calves, 300 lbs up. 275@5 09 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, veal. 4 a7 80 
heifers. 425@5 09 Milch cows. each, 30@50 
Fair to good cows, 3 254 00 


The hog market is without important 
new feature, sales generally at figures 
slightly below 4c per lb, with $3 75@3 90 
popular prices. General activity prevails 
and packers show a disinclination to meet 
any advance in asked prices. The ship- 
ping trade is fairly good and*this helps the 
situation, as eastern buyers take many of 
the better grades. Prices are very much 
the same as they were a year ago. 

The sheep market has exhibited general 
activity under a good demand, the liberal 
arrivals moving over the scales at sub- 
stantially steady prices. Supplies again 
made up largely of westerns, including 
some feeders which have sold around $4@ 
@4 15. Good to choice sheep 4 15@4 65, ex- 
tra wethers and yearlings 4 75@5, lambs 
4 50@6. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in moderate demand 
and under receipts of 100 cars Monday of 
this week market rather slow at recent 
quotations. We continue these as follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 90@5 50 ~Poor to good fat bulls,¢ 2 IGS 90 


Good, 1200 to 1800 Ibs, 4735@510 Poor to good fat cows, 2 335@3 90 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 400@4 50 Heifers. 700 to 1100 Ibs, 3 7o@4 50 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 3 50@4'5 Bologna cows, phd, 8@1500 
Rough, half-fat, 3 75@4 4) F'sh cows & springers, 18 00@50 0 


Com to good fat oxen, 250@425 Veal calves, 6 00@7 25 

The hog market opened this week in 
rather unsatisfactory condition, the 80 
double decks appearing Monday selling at 
10@15c decline. Prime medium and heavy 
weights $3 75@3 80, yorkers 3 60@3 75, pigs 
3 40@3 60. Sheep steady and lambs rather 
slow, Monday’s receipts only 10 double 
decks. Prime wethers 4 60@4 70, good 4 40 
@4 50, lambs 3 50@3 75. 

At Buffalo, cattle 10@20c lower Monday 
of this week, under receipts of 300 cars. 
Butcher weights $4 35@4 75, shipping 4 60@ 
5 25, cows and heifers 3 60@4 25, stockers 
and fecders 3 50@4 25. The hog _trade 
lacking in animation, receipts 225 
double decks, prices 10@15c lower. Yorkers 
3 60@3 65, medium weight 3 70@3 80, heavy 
droves 3 75@3 85. Sheep receipts Monday 75 
cars, trade rather slow. Sales at 4 35@4 65 
for bulk of offerings. Lambs quotable at 
5 25@5 65. 

At New York, general activity prevails 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


in the cattle market, especially for the bet- 
ter grades. Prices are substantially steady 
with common lots a shade lower. Inferior 
to good native steers $4 25@5 25, extra usual 
premium. Oxen 3 25@4 25, bulls 2 75@4, dry 
cows 2@3 75. Veal calves in ample supply 
and easy at 5@8 for poor to fancy. Hogs 
in about the recent demand and firm at 4 10 
@4 25. Sheep generally steady and lambs 
easy to 10c lower. Common to prime sheep 
3 50@4 75, common to choice lambs 5@6 15. 
The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, receipts smaller than a 
week ago and shipments a little larger. The 
trade is steady, but the foreign market 
is not in as good condition as last fall, al- 
though a greater number of horses have 
been sold. Buyers for export are less ag- 
gressive and there is a tendency toward 
lower prices. Many eastern buyers are in 
the market, but trading is quiet and 
sales moderate. Offerings of high class 
horses are still small and prices satisfac- 
tory. Quotations follow: 


Express and heavy draft, $55@200 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks, 45 2100 
900 to 1150-lb chunks, common 30@ 65 
Carriage teams, 200 @650 
Drivers, 70a@300 
Saddle horses 30@200 
General purpose, 20@ 55 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans and Peas. 

At New York, prices are held steadily 
but market is not active. Marrow beans ch 
’°98 crop $1 50 p bu, ch ’97 1 45, mediums 1 20 
@1 30, pea 1 17@1 25, red kidneys 1 60@1 72, 
fair to good 1 30@1 55, white kidney 1 40@ 
1 45, yellow eye 1 40, Cal limas 2 30@2 35, 
green peas 85@87c. 

Dried Fruits. 

Considerable speculative interest has 
been developed in the market for evaporat- 
ed apples. Some time ago operators sold 
“short” liberal quantities to be delivered 
during Oct, and in order to fill these con- 
tracts they found it necessary to offer ad- 
vanced prices for the goods. In some sec- 
tions a reaction is anticipated after the 
cpening of Nov, but this is only a matter 
oft conjecture. 

At New York, substantially steady as 
treviously quoted. Evaporated apples ’97 
6@8i%c p lb, *98 T@&c, sun-dried quarters 
31%4,@5c, southern sliced 4@5c, chopped 2@ 
2%4c, cores and skins 2c, cherries 8@9c, 
blackberries 8@9c, raspberries 10%@l1lic, 
huckleberries 6c. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, demand only moderately 
active but prices are sustained. Dressed 
light country hogs 514@6c p lb, medium 5@ 
514c, roasting pigs 7@9c, country dressed 
calves prime 10%%c, fair to good 9@10c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, no particular change in 
the situation. N Y and Pa prime to fcy 16% 
@l17%c p dz, western fresh gathered best 
loss off 1644c, fair to good 154%4@16c, western 
and southern $3@3 90 p case, seconds 3@ 
3 25. 

At Boston, the market is firm for choice 
stock. Nearby and Cape fcy 25c p dz, east- 
ern ch fresh 20@22c, fair to good 14@16c, Vt 
and N H ch fresh 20@22c, Mich selected 
fresh 19%@20c, northwestern 19@19%c, 
western ch fresh 18%@19c, fair to good 16 
@lic, seconds $3@3 50 p case. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, seasonable varieties in 
good supply and fair demand. Apples, fcy 
table sorts $3@4 p bbl, Snow good to prime 
2@2- 50, King 2 50@3, Greening 2 50@3, Bald- 
win fey 2 50@2 75, fall varieties 1 25@2, 
Bartlett pears good 4@5, Seckel 1 50@2 p 
keg, Duchess 1 50@2 50 p bbl, quinces 1 50 
@2 25, peaches 1 75@2 50 p bu, grapes 2 p 
case, cranberries 5@6 p bbl. 

Maple Sugar. 

Relative to maple sugar market outlook 
for autumn, the demand is not very flat- 
tering at Vermont trade centers, but stock 
on hand is not heavy. Prices have varied 
more the past season than formerly. Good 
sugar brings several cents per lb above the 
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poor grades. This we believe to have been 
brought about, in part, at least, by the Vt 
maple sugar makers’ association. Syrup 75c 
to $1 per gal, sugar 6 to 10c per Ib.—[L. R. 
Tabor, Westford, Vt. 

Ground Feeds, 

At New York, a generally firm market is 
noted and prices are steadily maintained. 
Coarse corn meal 72@73c p 100 lbs, brewers’ 
meal and grits 95@97%c, chops 70@72%c, 
western winter bran $15@16 p ton, spring 14, 
middlings 14@15, sharps 19@20, linseed oil- 
meal 24@25, rye feed 14@15, cottonseed 
meal 20. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, receipts continue well up 
to consumption and no particular activity 
is noted. Prime hay 60@65c p 100 lbs, No 1 
55@60c, No 2 47@52c, No 3 45c, shipping 35@ 
40c, clover 35@45c, mixed clover 40@50c, 
gradeless 30c, rye straw 30@40c, oat 30c. 

Potatoes. 

Special reports on the Irish crop in the 
Dublin Farmers’ Gazette are quite favor- 
able for both oats and potatoes. 

At New York, potatoes have been in mod- 
erate supply and with demand fairly active 
market rules steady. Long Island $1 50@2 
p bbl, Maine Hebron 1 50@1 62, Jersey 
1@1 50. 

At Boston, receipts are only moderate 
and the market is firm for choice stock. 
Aroostook Rose and Hebron extra 52@53c 
p bu, fair to good 50c, Green Mts 53@55c, 
N Y Burbanks 40@45c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, supplies moderate and de- 
mand sufficient to keep the market well 
cleaned up. Dressed turkeys 11@12%%c p Ib, 
chickens 10@12c, N Y and Pa fowls 10c, 
western 10c, roosters 6@6%c, ducks 12 
@l4c, squabs ch large white $2 75@3 p dz, 
small dark 1 50@1 75. Live fowls 9c p lb, 
chickens 8c, roosters 5c, turkeys 9@10c. 

At Boston, receipts not particularly heavy 
and market steady. Fresh killed northern 
and eastern turkeys ch 16@18c p Ib, chickens 
ch large 15c, common 8@12c, fowls extra ch 
11@12c, common to good 8@10c, western iced 
turkeys ch 1l4c, sold 10@12c, chickens good to 
ch 10@12c, fowls 11@12c, live fowls 7@8c, 
roosters 5c, spring chickens 7@8c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, substantially steady at the 
range of prices quoted. Brussels sprouts 
5@10c p qt, cucumbers 2@5 p bbl, celery 25@ 
40c p dz bchs, cauliflower 2@3 50 p bbl, cab- 
bage 1@3 p 100, green corn 50c@1 25 p 100, 
lima beans 75c@1 25 p % bu, lettuce 50@75c 
p bbl, onions 1@2, string beans 25c@1 p % 
bbl, tomatoes 10@40c p box, turnips 50@75ic 
p bbl. 





Animal Meal for Hens—A poultry raiser 
writing of Bowker’s Animal Meal voices 
the consensus of opinion when he says that 
no one can afford to keep hens without it. 
It increases the production of eggs won- 
derfully and aids in keeping the fowls in 
excellent health. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Remember that Bowker’s animal meal is 


sold only in yellow bags and yellow pack- 
ages. The original; richest in protein. 





A Business that pays big profits in any 
locality where wells are desired is suggested 
by the catalog of Williams Bros of Ithaca, 
N Y. This firm makes over seventy sizes 
and styles of well-digging machines, for 
drilling either deep or shallow wells in any 
kind of soil or rock. The machines are 
wonderfully simple, so that any mechanic 
of ordinary skill can operate them without 
special training. 





At Harrison’s Nurseries, Berlin, Md, 
they have just completed their budded list 
for this season, and they found they 
had an aggregate of 1,014,441 peach trees 
budded, being 146,828 June buds all grown 
from southern natural seed on land that 
has never been peached, and in a section 
where yellows are unknown. The Harri- 
son nurseries now have the largest and 
finest block of peach trees in the United 
States. The catalog of the Harrison special- 
ties, peach, apple and plum trees, aspara- 
gus roots and strawberry plants, should be 
in the hands of every fruit grower and 
farmer. It will be sent free on applica- 
tion to the nurseries, if you mention this 
paper. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


Flocking to Hawaii—Contract laborers 
are flocking to Hawaii to work on the sugar 
plantations. The majority are Japanese, 
who are to work on the plantations for the 
next three years at $13 per month. A com- 
plete topographical survey of the shores of 
Peace harbor is being made by engineers of 
the volunteer force. The corporation of C. 
Brown & Co, which controls severai of the 
best sugar plantations in the islands, and 
is the agent for several others, has just in- 
creased its capital stock from $800,000 to 
$1,000,000, and put $500,000 of this year’s 
profits in the reserve fund. 





Chicago's Great Week—Last week was a 
gala one in Chicago, the city being given 
over to a grand peace jubilee that opened 
with appropriate services in the city’s 700 
churches on Sunday and lasted through the 
week. Fifteen arches were constructed and 
the decorations all over the city were elab- 
orate. The electrical illuminations were a 
striking feature. President McKinley ar- 
rived Monday. Tuesday he attended a ju- 
bilee mass meeting which he addressed. 
Wednesday there was a great civic-military 
and naval parade, in which the president, 
his cabinet, distinguished military men and 
the diplomatic corps took part, and in which 
15,000 men participated. Thursday the pres- 
ident addressed the railroad men, leaving 
in the afternoon. All through the week 
thousands poured into the city, and the 
crush was so great that the police were 
powerless. Nothing like it has been seen 
since Chicago day at the World’s fair. Phil- 
adelphia celebrated a three days’ peace ju- 
bilee this week. 





The Fashoda Incident—It has been semi- 
officially announced in Paris that France 
will withdraw the Marchand expedi- 
tion from Fashoda as soon as the spe- 
cial messages en route from Marchand are 
received. England does not now regard the 
affair as serious. 

More Indians Go Wrong—The Indian 
situation in western Colorado is again as- 
suming a serious phase. The Utes have left 
their reservation and are. slaughtering 
game in the region where last year’s trouble 
occurred. Two troops of cavalry are out 
to intercept and escort the Indians back to 
their reservation. 





The Plague in Vienna—Several deaths 
from bubonic plague of the true Asiatic 
type have occurred in Vienna and the whole 
city is in a state of fright over the pos- 
sible outcome. The cases are directly trace- 
able to 30 tubes of bacilli brought for ex- 
perimental purposes from Bombay by Drs 
Aldbrecht and Ghon. 





China in Difficulty with France—The 
French minister at Pekin has cabled his 
government that a French missionary and 
several Chinese Catholics have been mas- 
sacred at Paklung, and that he has de- 
manded reparation from the Chinese gov- 
ernment including pecuniary compensation. 
The French government instructed Minister 
Gerard to instruct the Chinese foreign 
office that the French government will take 
action if China does not adopt measures 
absolutely guaranteeing the lives of mis- 
sionaries. 


Finances of the Omaha Fair—On Oct 16 
a cash balance exceeding $300,000 stood to 
the credit of the Trans-Mississippi exposi- 
tion and this has undoubtedly been increas- 
ed. Stock holders will receive 75 cents for 
every dollar invested, and possibly 90 cents. 
More than 300,000 people entered the gates 
jubilee week. 








Of Interest at Home—Andrew Carnegie 
denies that he is financially interested in 
the establishment of a big ship-building 
yard at New York. Nebraska, Kansas 
and Missouri were covered with five inches 
of snow on the 16th, causing much suffer- 
ing, as nothing of the kind was looked for 
until two months later.——The Illinois man- 
ufacturers’ association has entered a plea 
that all ports in Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines be open to free entry of Amer- 
ican products.——The Delaware Indians 
have determined to give up their lands in 
Indian Territory and move to Mexico, 
where they will be accorded better treat- 





ment. The Mexican government holds out 
excellent inducements to them.——The in- 
vestigation of the war department goes 
steadily on with but one form of testimony, 
and that clearing Alger and the department 
of all blame.——First- preferred stockholders 
of the Baltimore and Ohio are seeking to 
stop the reorganization of the company un- 
til certain of their claims are settled, in- 
cluding payment of interest on their stock, 
amounting to $300,000 from Aug 1.——The 
surgeon-general has notified the Red Cross 
relief committee that their aid is no longer 
necessary.—Harold Frederic, the Ameri- 
can novelist and journalist, died in Henley, 
England, Oct 19.——William Waldorf Astor 
recently won a remarkable wager in Eng- 
land by seating 27 guests around a section 
of a California redwood tree. 





New York State Issues—An attempt on 
the part of Tammany to prostitute the ju- 
diciary of New York has aroused intense 
feeling throughout the state and this has 
become the leading issue of the campaign. 
Croker has determined to turn down Su- 
preme Court Justice Daly, because the jus- 
tice has not been subvervient to his orders. 
Over 7000 people filled Carnegie hall one 
night last week in a great popular protest 
and demonstration against this blow at the 
integrity of the courts, and it was signifi- 
cant that all but one of the speakers were 
democrats. The leader was Bourke Coch- 
ran. The three other state issues are the 
canal question, the national guard and the 
system of taxation. The New York election 
is of national interest from the fact that 
34 congressmen as well as a legislature, 
which shall elect a U S senator, are to be 
elected, and the bearing that the result may 
have on the silver question in national leg- 
islation. 





To Protect Her Colonies—After long 
study the French government has decided 
to establish six naval stations in various 
parts of the world, that it may better pro- 
tect the French colonies. Three are to be 
located in Africa, one in Indo-China, one 
in the West Indies and one in Australian 
waters. As a part of the system of naval 
defense, the government is occupying itself 
with the question of submarine cables. At 
present the telegraphic communication be- 
tween France and her colonies is almost en- 
tirely in the hands of English companies, 
which would be a manifest disadvantage in 
time of war. In order to rectify this it is 
now intended to proceed with the laying of 
new direct cables between France and her 
more important distant possessions. 





New Industry for Montana—A company 
with a capital of $100,000 has completed ne- 
gotiations for the construction of the first 
paper mill in Montana. It is to be located 
at Manhattan and the material to be used 
is the white. barley straw of the Gallatin 
valley. For this year the yield of straw in 
the valley is estimated at 26,000 tons of 
straw, more than enough for the present 
capacity of the plant. The company has 
already contracted for the disposal of its 
entire output for the first two or three 
years. Montana straw is peculiarly suited 
for the manufacture of paper pulp, be- 
cause of its whiteness, eastern straw being 
yellow. 





Foreign Affairs—A Paris paper an- 
nounces that Dreyfus has been secretly 
brought to Paris.——A small rebellion has 
been crushed in Japan.——Disastrous sand 
storms, typhoons and floods have caused 
heavy loss of life in the Orient. A report 
states that 250 towns have been under water 
in Japan. A death from bubonic plague 
in Vienna has created almost a panic there. 
Emperor William of Germany and Em- 
press Augusta Victoria were royally enter- 
tained in Constantinople last week by the 
sultan. Terrific storms have swept the 
British coast, and many wrecks are report- 
ed.——A report by way of Berlin states that 
China has refused to grant any further 
railroad concessions.——The big American 
liner, St Louis, was accorded an ovation 
upon her arrival at Southampton, Eng, Oct 
19, this being her first trip since she was re- 
leased as a war ship by the government. 














TEN WEEKS FOR TEN CENTS! 

That big family paper, The Illustrated Weekly Sentinel, 
of Denver, Colo. (founded 1890), will be sent ten weeks on 
trial for 10c: clubs of 6, 50c; 12 for $1. Special offer solely 
to introduce it. Latest mining news and illustrations of 
scenery, true stories of love and adventure. Address as 
abov andmention American Agriculturist; stamps taken. 








OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


JUDGED BY RESULTS. 


Why Intelligent People Put Their 
Faith In Dr Greene, 


His Wonderful Curative Remedy, Dr 
Greene’s Nervura. 


A Prominent Citizen of New Hampshire Relates 
His Experience, 


“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
Self-confident and sincere is the man who 
is willing to be judged by results. Such a 
man is Dr Greene, the discoverer of Nervura, 
the standard remedy for diseases and weak- 
nesses of the blood and nerves. Advanced 
science has demonstrated that the vast ma- 
jority of human ailments are symptoms of 
weakened vitality or some derangement of 
the nervous system. Chronic exhaustion, 
dyspepsia, headaches, neuralgia, insomnia 
and resultant effects upon the mind as 
manifested in irritability and melancholy, 
are nervous disorders, and can only be cur- 
ed. by a revitalization of the nervous sys- 
tem. Mr Alvah H. Bryant, Manchester, N 





“A year ago this spring, I experienced 
trouble with my chest. It pained me at 
times so that I would involuntarily raise 
my hands to strike my chest in order to 
ease the depressing feeling. In addition to 
my suffering in this direction, I was troub- 
led with extreme nervousness. Dr Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy was rec- 
ommended, and [I tried four bottles of this 
medicine. The result was very satisfactory. 
In nearly the entire yéar following I seemed 
to be in perfect health. 

“I have no hesitation in recommending 
Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve rem- 
edy to afflicted ones.” 

Blood and nerve diseases are sometimes 
so complicated that there is much satis- 
faction in consulting Dr Greene personally, 
which may be done at his office, 35 West 
14th street, New York city, or he can be 
written to in regard to any case. Consulta- 
— is absolutely free whether you call or 
write. 


WHEEL CHAIRS, ALL KINDS 


For Invalids and Cripples. 


Built on new and practical methods at 
moderate prices. 


Full Particulars on Application. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Heaps 0’ Money. 


ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 





Fvery little lassie and every tiny lad, 

Has heaps and heaps 0’ money—it ought to 
make you glad! 

It isn’t in crisp banknotes, nor coins just 
from the mint; 

This money you all have to use—money 
without stint. 

You can help dear Grandma Tired, and 
mamma pressed with work, 

And a regiment of toilers, who haven’t 
time to shirk; 

The coachman, and the gardener; also, too, 
the nurse, 

With the money you have stored away— 
full is every purse! 

Oh, yes indeed, you have some and every 
bit for use; 

Why, lads and lassies, really, it’s lying 
‘round you loose! 

Do not spend it carelessly for you cannot 
trade it back, 

This wealth—for ‘‘time is money,”’ of which 
you have no lack! 





Jessie and Her Brown Betty. 
JENNIE PHILLIPS. 





“Oh, Jessie, I have just received word 
that Aunt Ruth has been taken seriously 
ill, and I must go at once, as there is no 
cne there to take care of her. I really 
don’t see what I can do, Bridget won’t be 
here before Thursday, and who is to get 
the meals while I am gone?” 

“Oh, don’t mind about the meal, mam- 
ma,” said Jessie, “I think I can prepare 
a few simple meals, and you know papa 
is not at all particular. As for Bert, why 
he will have to get along whether he likes 
it or not.’’ 

After some thought, Mrs Warren decided 
to leave Jessie in charge of the house, 
for, she thought, Jessie is 12 years old and 
it is high time for her to make herself use- 
ful, and this will be a good opportunity for 
her to begin. So she told John he might 
get the horse and buggy and drive her out 
to the farm where Aunt Ruth lived, which 
was about eight miles through the woods. 
When she was ready Mrs Warren gave 
Jessie a few orders and drove off, only 
stopping at Mr Warren’s office to tell him 
where they were going. 

As soon as they were gone Jessie made 
the beds, tidied up the house, and then 
began preparations for dinner. She thought 
she would begin quite early so she would 
have plenty of time, for, you see, Jessie 
knew very little about cooking. She had 
decided on everything she was going to 
prepare, except the dessert, when she re- 
membered having seen a recipe for a brown 
3etty her mamma had made a good while 
ago, and Jessie had never forgotten the 
fragrant, spicy pudding. She found the rec- 
ipe and in half an hour Betty was in the 
oven. Jessie then fixed her chicken, cooked 
the potatoes and made a nice salad. 

It was then half past 10, and Jessie went 
up to her’ room to change her dress and 
make herself neat before her papa and Bert 
came home at 12. Her dinner was ready, 
all except the brown Betty, and that would 
be ready in a few minutes. When Jessie 
had made her toilet, she came down and 
was surprised to find Bert there. Bert 
was Jessie’s 16-year-old brother. She 
asked him what the matter was, and he 
replied that he did not feel well and papa 
had sent him home. He went up to his 
room, and when Jessie had made him quite 
comfortable, she came down and took Bet- 
ty out of the oven. “Oh, isn’t it lovely,”’ 
thought Jessie. “Such a delicious brown 
Betty. I wonder if it tastes as good as 
it looks.” Taking up a spoon she tasted 
it, made up a wry face and spit it out. To 
her grief, she found she had used red pep- 
per instead of cinnamon! Poor Jessie was 
on the verge of tears when she heard a 
knock. Opening the Goor she came upon 
the roughest looking specimen of a tramp 
she had ever seen. 

“Say, miss,” he said, “is father home?’ 

“No,” replied Jessie, ‘“‘my father is not 
at home.” 

“Well, never mind, but say, couldn’t you 
give a fellow a bite?’ 

“Oh, certainly,” said Jessie, turning to 
the table, where she took up a loaf of 
tread, intending to wray up a lunch and 
sive him. to get rid of him, for she felt 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


a& little afraid, though she knew Bert was 
in the house. But to her surprise the man 
walked in and sat down to the table say- 
ing, ‘‘Look here, miss, I want some o’ that 
fried chicken and a dish o’ that there pud- 
din’.” 

“Why, I can’t give you that,” said Jes- 
Bie, “it’s my papa’s dinner.” 

“Yes, you can,” he said, ‘‘there’s plenty, 
and if you don’t—why, you’ll wish you 
did,” giving her a warning Jook. Jessie was 
getting terribly frightened und placed the 
chicken and potatoes before him. When 
she came to the brown Betty she thought, 
‘He will surely kill me when he tastes this 
pudding. Oh dear, what shall I do, I wish 
I could tell Bert.’’ She set the pudding on 
the table, when the tramp said, ‘“‘Ain’t yer 
got no pickles?” 

“Yes, there’s some down cellar.’ 

“Well, get ’em and be quick about it.” 

Jessie stepped in the dining room and ran 
quickly up the stairs to Bert’s room, where 
she found him lying on the bed. “Oh 
Bert,”’ she whispered breathlessly, ‘‘there’s 
e tramp in the kitchen and he’s eating up 
all our dinner, and I’m afraid he’ll kill us, 
for I put a lot of red pepper in the brown 
Betty by mistake, and he’ll think I did it 
on purpose.” 

‘“‘Never mind, sis,” said Bert, “just you 
go down and don’t be afraid; I'll fix him,” 
going to the bureau, where he took out a 
revolver. In the meanwhile Jessie ran 
Gewn to the dining room, and taking a 
glass of pickles off the table, she stepped 
into the kitchen and set them before the 
tramp, who was devouring the chicken 
greedily. 

“Took you some long time to get ’em,” 
re remarked. 

“Well, it’s quite far, and I had to open 
the jar and get ’em out,” said Jessie, for 
she was feeling quite brave now that Bert 
knew all about it. Presently the man took 
up the dish of brown Betty and gobbled up 
a big mouthful, which he immediately spit 
out again, making up a horrible face, and 
glaring at Jessie and then at brown Betty. 

Suddenly a voice from behind exclaimed, 
“Hold up your hands!” The man started 
with a terrible oath, and turning quickly 
around held up his hands, for the muzzle 
of Bert’s revolver was pointed directly at 
his head. 

‘“‘Now,” said Bert, ‘‘you just eat up every 
crumb of that brown Betty, or I'll blow 
your brains out!” The man turned pale 
with fright, and attacking poor Betty be- 
gan to scoop it up, spitting and sputtering 
all the while, till three-fourths of it had 
Gisappeared, when he laid his hand over 
his stomach and turned to Bert with an 
appealing look. 

“No,” said Bert, ‘eat it all up!” He 
went for it again, making up a horrible 
grimace, for it burnt his mouth dread- 
fully. When he had consumed the rest, 
Bert said, ‘‘Now get up!”” The man obeyed, 
‘‘March,”’ said Bert. He marched to the 
Goor, Bert following with the pistol still 
pointed. ‘‘Now run as fast as you can till 
you are out of sight and if you come 
around here again you'll get a _ bullet 
through you.” The tramp took to his 
heels and Bert and Jessie watched him till 
he was out of sight. Then Bert dropped 
kis pistol and rolled on the floor, convulsed 
with laughter, while Jessie sat down and 
laughed till the tears ran down her cheeks, 

“Really,” she said, “brown Betty did 
some good after all.” 


——$—— rr 


Bees as Pets—I agree with New Hamp- 
shire Representative, but couldn’t we 
combine business with pleasure? I think 
Chatterbox must be a warm-hearted, jolly 
little body. I should like very much to 
make her acquaintance. I notice that 
nearly all the young folks have pets of 
some kind, but so far none have mentioned 
God’s most interesting creatures, the honey 
bees. I have been interested in them since 
I was 11 years old, when my father gave 
me a swarm of black bees. I then hap- 
pened to win.a_$2 prize in a competition at 
school for reading and composition, with 
which I bought a movable comb hive and 
smoker. The next year my bees gave me 
a fine, prime swarm, and I caught a run- 
away. I got some honey from them, but 
the following spring all three died of dys- 
entry. That discouraged me and I gave it 
up till last spring, when I bought two June 
swarms. One of them gave me 24 lbs of 
box honey from buckwheat, but the other 
was a weak, late one and I’ve just got it 
in good condition to winter. Last July I 
went. bee-hunting and found two colonies in 
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bee-trees. I got one home and in a hive and 
gave it an Italian queen, but the second was 
too warm for me. I'll leave them till it’s 
good and cold and then I’ll get them home, 
and you bet they’ll beina hive next spring! 
I expect to buy a few more swarms next 
spring and make them earn a little pocket 
money for me. I think bees make the best 
of pets, because you have only to give 
them a hive and they will board them- 
selves and more too, and they are the most 
interesting _ creatures one can. study.— 
{Henry Schwarting, Jr, Seaford, Queens 
Co, BM EF: 





Address—I wish more boys would think 
as South Carolina Boy does. H. wants High 
School Girl No 2’s address, so here it is. 
[Nettie B. Allen, North Berwick, Me. 

In reply to C. S. F., we cannot undertake 
to furnish the addresses of Tablers. The 
way in which our readers can get ac- 
quainted personally is to join a letter circle. 
Send 10c, with your age and full address, 

nineteen en aaa eee 


ILIOUS- 
_ NESS 


Do you get up with a 
headache? 

Is there a b2d taste in 
your mouth P 

Then you have a poor 
appetite and a weak diges- 
tion. You are frequently 
dizzy, always feel dull and 
drowsy. ou have cold 
hands and feet. You get 
but little benefit from your 
food. You have no ambition 
to work and the sharp pains 
of neuralgia dart through 
your body. 

What is the cause of ali 
this trouble? 

Constipated bowels. 








will give you prompt relief 
and certain cure. 
Keep Your Blood Pure. 

If you have neglected your 
case a long time, you had 
better take 


Ayer’s Sarsapapilla 


also. It will remove all 
impurities that have been 
accuniulating in your blood 
and will greatly strengthen 
your nerves. 

Write the Doctor. 

Sy A oe 
and. WwW e the doc * freely: . 


him how you are 5 oO 
promptly receive e best 


Mass. 








modical ea Ad 
Dr. J. 0. Ayer 








Gena for Catalogue. Chatham School of Telegra 
& Railroad Business College, Chatham, N. Y. : 
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The Young Folks’ Table. 


Send Your Drawings—I wish Shadow 
would send some little sketch of his, and if 
Mr Editor consents to print it, then perhaps 
some of the rest of us will send one. I am 
very fond of music, reading and especially 
drawing. Are any of the Tablers would-be 
poets?—[High School Anne. 

If Shadow would really like to exchange 
drawings with someone he may by sending 
his name and address to the Table.—[Sun- 
shine. 

ig" Send your drawings to the Y F E, 
and he will print as many as he can. Put 
your name and address on each one, if you 
want it back. 


Laid Up—I live on a farm in northern 
Wisconsin. I am 22 years old, and I am 
very fond of hunting and fishing. I have 
been laid up since last January with a 
broken leg. I have a very good wheel, 
but haven’t had a single ride this season. 
I feel sorry for those who haven’t a wheel. 
i have read a good many books. My fa- 
vorite authors are Opie Read, Charlotte M. 
Rraeme and Sylvanus Cobb. Apple Eater, 
if you come up here you won’t have to 
spit through a knothole 10 feet away to be 
looked as a good catch. If the girls catch 
a boy chewing tobacco he will soon have 
reason to be sorry for it. The young ladies 
in Missouri must think it very nice to find 
a cud of tobacco under each chair after 
the best fellow has taken his leave. The 
Y F E had better come this way, if he has 
an appetite for a good piece of venison or 
a nice brook trout.—[{The Huntsman. 


Another Rough Rider—I think I can 
ride as well as M. A. A., if I am a girl. I 
can ride my colt Kittie, who is four years 
old, and is wild and skittish. I am 14 
years old and like to read. Iam very fond 
of E. P. Roe’s books and the Elsie Dins- 
more series. Mr Editor, I would like to 
have you come to see me. I live in the San- 
ta Cruz mountains. Would M. A. A. please 
correspond with me? My address is— 
[Georgia Scott, Saratoga, Cal. 








Fatherly—I want to tell you about a 
rooster that one of our neighbors has. 
One of their hens died and left one chicken 
which this rooster adopted. He clucked to 
it like a hen and it followed him all 
around. And at night he always took it 
on the perch under his wing. He is a 
game rooster. I am 10 years old and like 
to read the letters from the children.—[El- 
wood McIntyre. 


What the Boys Say—English Girl, you 
had better have a care about what you are 
saying about the “stars and stripes,’’ that 
the “union jack beats them all to pieces.”’ 
I mean no offense to you or your country, 
because after ours I think it the best on 
earth. Can’t you please give us a descrip- 
tion of your old home in England? I wish 
to say to the Other Girl that I have not 
deserted and beg to add that I never shall. 
I have no excuse to make. Quien Sabe, you 
are also accused of desertion. If you are 
guilty, repent; don’t be a Spaniard. I, too, 
am 16. Sympathy is extended to Irene 
Mae. (She can’t cook and is 16 years old.) 
{The Haughty Don. 

I for one agree with Chatterbox of Chau- 
tauqua in that the three, cards, billiards 
and drink, always go together. I am a far- 
mer’s boy of 20, live in the eastern part of 
the Adirondack mountains, work on the 
farm in the summer and go to the high 
school in winter. I am a member of a brass 
band of 14 players. I play taber and cor- 
net. How many of the boys are inter- 
ested in music? I wouid like Chatterbox 
of Chautauqua’s address if ‘she will kind- 
ly send it to—[L. C., Box 17, Willsboro, 
N Y. 

I agree with Monogram about Caesar 
and I also wish that Catiline had suc- 
ceeded in his attempt to kill Cicero, so that 
there would not be so many orations to 
translate. I am studying the Anabasis 
this year. How many of the Tablers are 
interested in the puzzle contest? I am, 
but have not yet succeeded in getting the 
answers to a set.—[Jack Horner. 

I observed the photograph of the Chat- 
terbox. I could readily see that she was 
a chatterbox, and I think she has black 


eyes, so, boys, I advise you not to call on. 


her, as you know they are spunky, at least 
most of them.—[A New Coon. 
Tt has been suggested that I give a good. 
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debatable subject. Well, here is one: 
“Should only those that are practicing law 
ever reach the presidency?’ I say that 
every one who has brains enough should 
kave a chance. If only lawyers have 
brains, heaven help those men like Dr Tal- 
mage and thousands of others. Another 
question is this: Should farming be con- 
sidered an art and as such should it’ be 
taught at our colleges and universities? 
While I do not intend to be a farmer, I 
shall always admire one, for I know what 
they have to endure from personal expe- 
rience. I am of the opinion that farming 
should be considered an art. Here’s one of 
more scholarly import: Was Cicero too 
harsh in his orations against Catiline? 
Should his example be carried out in the 
senate of the present time? My opinion is 
that Cicero had the interests of his na- 
tion at heart and if we had more such men 
to-day America would be a far stronger 
nation than she is.—fNew Hampshire Rep- 
resentative. 








ANOTHER OF OUR ROUGH RIDERS. 
From a photograph by Ethel J. Paxton. 





THE BLACKBERRY PUDDING. 


We children heard dear grandma say, 

“What shall we have for dinner to-day?” 

And then we heard a ring at the door, 

While a boy placed a shining pail on the 
floor, 

As full of berries as it could hold, 

Sweet and luscious and nice to behold; 

Then .we all stood around in a little row, 

And sampled those berries, a pretty show; 

And then we heard our grandma say, 

“We'll have a blackberry pudding to-day.” 

Then in the kitchen we heard a clatter 

Of pan and spoon as she beat the batter, 

While Jen and Bess looked the berries o’er, 

A heaping quart, not less, nor more, 

And when she had stirred in the berries so 
black, 

Said she, “Come, children, hold the sack 

Till I can pour the pudding in,” 

And then our grandma did begin. 

But somehow Jen’s fingers gave a slip 

And the pudding bag let go with a flip, 

Just as she was about to let it drop, 

And the pudding went onto the floor, ker- 
flop! 

Then grandma opened her mouth to speak 

With a look that wasn’t so very meek; 

And then she pursed it again so tight, 

For fear the words wouldn’t sound just 
right, 

And then she scolded good-naturedly: 

“Go long and clear this mess away,” 

And we cleared the mess away and then 

We laughed and laughed, then laughed 
again, 

’Twas more fun than if we had eaten ten. 

—M. RENA BARNARD. 





Songs Acted Out—Chatterbox is surely 
a jolly, nice girl, Monogram. Wild Myrtle, 
why not for a change have popular songs 
(or well-known songs) acted out by tab- 
leau scenes and have the audience guess 
the songs? Good representations can be 
made from Yankee Doodle, Girl I left Be- 
hind Me, Star Spangled Banner, Marching 
Thro’ Georgia, Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground, Only One Girl for Me, Mamma’s 
Little Alabama Coon, and hosts of others. 
Who does not like music? I do, and can 
play on organ, piano, violin, harmonica, 
but like to cook best, for to cook is a greater 
privilege than to plav a piano. Hurrah 















for Kentucky Lassie. You speak for 
and many others; of course Rovels do one 
more harm than good. New Hampshire 
Representative, you are not the only one, 
tor I am from the ‘‘good old Granite state.”’ 
(Clematis. 


me 





Paradise for Antiquarians—lI think South 
Carolina Boy must be fine. I should not 
mind having a brother like him, as I have 
none, but if I did have one I am sure [I 
should treat him differently from what 
some of the girls say they do their brothers. 
It seems to me I don’t see so many invita- 
tions to the Y F E since he told us he had a 
wife. Have you noticed the difference, Y 
F E? I live in a house over 113 years old. 
The first settlers came to this’ place 
about 1770 on horseback, from Connecticut. 
We have a side saddle one of the ladies rode 
on. They first built a log cabin. The 
father of the family was a shoemaker, and 
the mother was a tailoress. We have the 
shears she used. They are very large and 
heavy. One of the chimneys of the house 
in which we live is made of stone; it is 
about 10 ft square, with a large oven inside. 
There is also an old-fashioned kitchen with 
the crane left in the fireplace, from which 
are suspended the pothooks and trammel 
with the three-legged kettles hung on them. 
The brick oven and swing table are also 
left'as they were used. On the door leading 
to the pantry is the old-fashioned latch, 
which is opened by pulling a string. Most 
of the nails used were forged on an anvil. 
The house is full of such things as spinning 
wheels, wooden lanterns with glass sides, 
tin lanterns with holes in for the light to 
come through, a warming pan, a sword that 
was used in the war of 1812, a cane that 
was once owned by Gen Israel Putnam, that 
was given to a former resident by the gen- 
eral’s son.—{Green Mountain Lass. 





An Interesting Miss—I like to iook my 
best all the time. My face is not very at- 
tractive, but I arrange my hair in a be- 
coming style and appear as well as I know 
how, which, I think, is all that is required 
of anyone. If a girl looks very neat when 
she goes out and very slack when she is 
ut home, what kind of a wife will she 
make? It is natural for a girl to “prink” 
if she is to receive a gentleman, and it is 
just as natural for a gentleman to prink 
if he is going into the presence of a lady 
or of ladies. It is not necessary to spend 
two or three hours on one’s hair. It hard- 
lv ever takes me over ten minutes, and I 
think fifteen is sufficient for any one. 
I knew a girl who put up 120 curl papers 
every night. I do not know what time 
she went to bed nor how long it took her 
to do them up, but I do know that she 
was a foolish girl to waste so much time. 


I like to see ribbons in a girl’s hair. I 
wear them myself. It is wicked to burn 
one’s hair off with a curling iron, for 


there are ways enough to arrange it 
without curling it. I[ cannot appear quite 
like myself the first time I meet anyone, 
but by che second time I can be as easy 
as the next one. I do not like bashful peo- 
ple. Perhaps they do not like me. I may 
admire myself too much, but if I don’t ad- 
mire myself, who will? I have not a broth- 
er, but I often wish I had. Of course he 
would be older than I or I wouldn’t want 
him. When I read of the girls who say 
their brothers are nuisances and torments 
I pity them and still I do not. Let them 
learn to be patient and bear teasing good 
naturedly. A fellow doesn’t want a snap- 
py, whining sister, but one who will joke 
and tease back. I am trying to cultivate 
an even temper, but as I have only just be- 
gun I cannot tell how it will come out. 
[ like to play baseball. A good many girls 
think it a rough game, and only fit for 
boys, but I cannot agree with them. I 
can row, skate, ride a bicycle, ride horse- 
back (not side saddle), dance, cook a lit- 
tle, do nearly all kinds of housework, gig- 
gle a little and eat a great deal. Last 
summer I ran_ the horserake and my 
youngest sister (10) drove the oxen for the 


hay fork. I ran into two bumble bees’ 
nests, but I came out of them alive and 
without a sting. I will stand up for the 


koys every time.—[Olive. 





Riddle—Miss Idal, who is the author of 
Jane Eyre? Here is a riddle: Curved like 
9 rain-bow, teeth like a cat, guess all your 
lifetime you can’t guess that.—[Myrtle 
Williams. 











Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 





For November we shall again give a prize 
of $2 in cash to the one who shall send in 
the most perfect list of answers to all the 
puzzles published during the month. There 
will also be 14 other prizes for the 14 next 
best lists. The contest will be governed by 
the following simple 

RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed 
from the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the 
same question,—that is, you must not say 
the answer is this or that, for if you do, 
the answer to that question will be thrown 
out. A misspelled word will also throw 
out the answer in which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together 10 
days after the receipt of the last paper in 
November. This will save you going to the 
postoffice so often With your answers, and 
will give you more time to work out the 
questions. Address all answers to the Puz- 
zle Editor, this office. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or 
for those published each week, but only for 
the most complete sets of answers to the 
whole month’s list. 

FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR NOVEMBER. 

1. COLOR PUZZLE—I received a package 
the other day from a friend who 
wanted to make me a present of 
a few hair ribbons, and as_ she said 
she did not know what colors I would like 
best, she sent me 36 to select from, telling 
me to take the 10 I liked best. The follow- 
ing is the list of colors sent: 


Weyoll, Knip, Ragy, 
Shut ten C, Ce cool hat, Fubf, 
Toilev, Dan lever, One trial, 
Kale, Lupper, Abckl, 
Odnigi, Ralpe, Worn B, 
Twieh, Niceram, Logd, 
Leub, Nolmas, Move in ril, 
Mureb, Warts, Shelf, 
Neger, Sore, Sliver, 
Bard, Cheap, Marc E, 
Groane, Deal, Vile O, 
Dre, Ate, Clail, 


Give the list of colors for the answer. 
Besides this guess what 10 colors I picked 
out to keep. The guessing is not a part of 
the regular answer, and if you do not want 
tc try it, it will not affect the regular con- 
test. The one who guesses the most of the 
colors I selected will receive a book as a re- 
ward for her trouble. 

ANSWERS TO THE AUGUST PUZZLES. 


1— SANTIAGO 


Cay =z 
G4 ary 
CwHkc 
p> ed by 
And 
BM ey 
Oenay 


Se Seezaand 


2—Cannon crackers, sky rockets, pin 
wheels, Roman candles, colored lights. 

3—See—C—Sea. 

4—A lead pencil. 

5—Sandal, scandal. 

6—Buy—sick—call (bicycle). 


7— Vigsizgegesx 
ACONITE 
CARDIAC 
ALCAZAR 
TIGRINE 
IMPALLA 
ODORANT 
NICCOLI 
INDULTO 
SaTtATLOR 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR AUGUST. 

Rose A, Penfield, N Y; A. Franklin Shull, 
O; Bertha L. Palmer, Ct; Lizzie M. Bowles, 
N H; Emma Phillips Parsons, Mass; Mrs A, 
R. Tirrell, Mass; Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass; 
Levi T. Dewey, Ct; P. M. McLean, N §; 
John Q. Goss, Neb; M. M. Day, Ill; Miss 
Jennie E. Winsor, R I; W. C. Robblee, P. E. 
I; Sadie Engleson, Minn; Harriet E. 
Fiske, Ct. 


eR — 

A Japanese who had studied shorthand 
went into an American church one morn- 
ing, and whefi the first hymn was given out 
took out his notebook to report the words. 
When he got home he wrote it out thus: 
"“Waw-kaw, swaw daw aw waw, 

Thaw saw thaw law daw waw, 

aw-kaw, taw, thaw, raw-vaw-vaw braw, 

Aw thaw raw-jaw-saw yaw.” 
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BEST OF ALL DOCTORS! 





Good Health of Countless Americans Due to Paine’s 


Celery Compound, - 





Countless homes in every city in America have 
been saved from the sad Joss of some despairing 
member by Paine’s celery compound. 

The story of the life-work of the discoverer of 
this world-famed remedy is familiar to most read- 
ers. The likeness of Dartmouth’s greatest profes- 
sor, Prof. Edward E. Phelps, M.D., LL. D., given 
above, is the best portrait of him yet printed. 

“Excepting its handful of magnificent states- 
men and its military heroes,” says the most re- 
cent writer upon and critic of America, “ the peo- 
ple owe more to Dartmouth’s physician-teacher 
thanto any other one man. 

**In every walk of life, among the highest office- 
holders at the national capitol, in the homes of 


.the best people in the large cities, among the 


every-day folks of the country, families in com- 
fortable circumstances, families that ‘live from 
hand to mouth,’ and could not, if they wished, 
afford the services of any but an ordinary physi- 
cian—everywhere I have met people to whom 
Paine’s celery compound has been a blessing.” 

It was the world-famed discovery by Prof. 
Phelps of an infallible cure for those fearful ills 
that result from an impaired nervous system 
and impure blood which has endeared the great 
doctor to the world, and made his life an era in 
the practice of medicine. 

Prof. Phelps was born in Connecticut and grad- 
uated in medicine at Yale. 

His unusual talent seen brought him reputa- 

















tion’ and inence among his professional 
brethren. First he was elected to the professorship 
of anatomy and surgery in the Vermont univer- 
sity. Next he was appointed lecturer on materia 
medica and medical botany in Dartmouth college. 
The next year he was chosen professor of the 
chair then vacated by Prof. oe and occupied 
the chair, the most important onein the country, 
at the time when he first formulated his most re- 
markable prescription. 

Prof. Phelps has given to his profession in 
Paine’s celery compound a positive cure for 
sleeplessness, wasting strength, dyspepsia, bil- 
iousness, liver complaint, neuralgia, rheumatism, 
all nervous diseases and kidney troubles. It is 
the only specific recognized and prescribed to-day 
by the best physicians for diseases arising from a 
debilitated nervous system. For such complaints 
Paine’s celery compound succeeds again and 
again where everything else fails. 

No remedy was ever so highly reeoommended 
because none ever accomplishes so much. 


Paine’s celery compound stands without com 
tition for feeding exhausted nerves and building 
up the strength of the body. It cures radically 
and permanently. A healthy increase in ——_ 
and a corresponding gain in weight and good 
spirits follow the use of Paine’s ceiery compound. 
It is the most remarkable medical achievement of 
this last half of the nineteenth centurv. 
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Sally’s Halloween. 


By Stanley Edwards Johnson. 


——— 


HE FROST had long 
been ‘‘on the punkin” 
and the landscape 
was a strong russet 
brown when Hallow- 
een came to Trescott 
that year. But it will 
be long remembered 
as the one which end- 
ed the difficulties in 
the way of Sally 
Lyons and Hiram 
Kentfield. This pair had been courting for 
years, and probably would be still, had not 
the young folks taken a hand and settled 
matters. 

Time was when both Sally and “Hi,” as 
he was popularly known, were young, but 
it was no longer. People had begun to say 
that they would do certain impossible 
things, ‘‘when Sal Lyons and Hi Kentfield 
got merried.”’ 

But the trouble really lay in “Hi’s” in- 
superable shyness, which had now become 
hardened into habit. For many years the 
young man (for so he undoubtedly con- 
sidered himself) on Tuesday and Friday 
evenings, had “kep’ company” with Sally. 
He had sat in the kitchen and had burned 
unnecessary cords of wood, and yet he had 
never found the all important word, and 
neither had Saliy that historic tact which 
had once been the salvation of John Alden. 

The talk had slackened one evening at the 
village store, when Billy Read removing his 
corn-cob from his mouth, proposed the 
plan which afterwards worked with such 
success. “I'll tell yer, fellers,” he began, 
waving his pipe around the group, “we'd 
orter do suthin’ ter help Hi Kentfield outer 
his courtin’ diff’culty. I’m jest ez sure ez I 
be thet I’m standin’ here thet he’s sot on 
merryin’ Sally Lyons. But the fact is he 
can’t find ther word he wants, and he’s gone 
so long that he’s got outer ther notion 
o’ tryin’. Now let’s git up a Halloween 
party, and put ’em throo.” 

‘“Jimminy! That'll be more fun ’an we've 
hed sence I don’t know when; an’ ['ll 











tell what I'll do,” said Fred Wilson, a 
square-built, roly-poly, happy-hearted 
youth. “I'll hev yer all up ter my house. My 


sister’s a good friend o’ Sally’s, and even 
et there’s a good sight o’ diff’rence in their 


ages, Sally don’t seem ter Know it. She’ll 
see that she comes, an’ ther rest o’ us’ll 
fetch Hi, even if we hev ter tek ’im by 
force.” 


“I don’t know’s we'd better let on to 
ther t’other ’bout it, Billy,” spoke a third, 
“fer yer know Hi’s awf’l thin-skinned, an’ 
he might git obst’nate an’ not say a word. 
I've known him ter go ’thout eatin’ his vit- 
tles, when’s he’s got a sullen fit on, fer fear 
he’d giv’ someone too much sat’sfaction.”’ 

“You jest leave it all ter me,” said the 
author of the plan. “I'll hev ’em all there, 
and ’ef we don’t hev a bigger circus than 
Barnum ever thought o’, I'll swear ter eat 
my hat.’ 

So the word went forth, and all the young 
folks of the hills of Trescott promised to 
be present. This great conspiracy was 
known to everyone with the exception of 
the two for whose benefit it was conceived. 
It was a matter of great speculation, and 
many bets were made as to whether Hi and 
Sally would be able to arrange the com- 
pact or not. 

Social functions begin early in Trescott, 
and last long. ]3y 7 o’clock on the eventful 
evening the cornpany was all assembled, and 
Hiram and Sally were among them. The 
contrast of their ages with the others was 
quite perceptible. The tips of Sally’s ring- 
lets, which were dressed now as when she 
was 15, were tinged with gray, and there 
were tiny wrinkles in the corners of her 
eys. Yet in spite of these sly encroach- 
ments on her vanished youth, she was still 
plump and round. That she was a bit out 
- place, was the last thing she would think 
of. 

There was considerable stiffness in the 
company, at first, as there commonly was in 
the social gatherings of Trescott. It re- 
quired time and a high temperature to get 
things ‘‘well ter goin’.”” But the windows 


were closed tight, and the aroma of newly 
oiled shoes and store elothes was rising to 
the air. mingled with that nameless sub- 
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last longer. 


and often rapidly, destroys it. 
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Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnadl. 





The full economy of using Ivory Soap may not be apparent 
after one wash, but in time it will be noticed that the clothes 


The cleansing action of Ivory Soap is very different from that 
of soap powders and soaps containing alkali. 
weakening effect on the fibre of the material; but alkali, gradually, 
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stance which makes the rural swain’s hair 
so sleek and glossy, and yet so odorous. 
Added to all this was the inevitable musk. 

Hiram Kentfield entered, gave one nod, 
which served for all, located Sally and se- 
lected that part of the room which was 
farthest from-her. The conversation was 
low, and the girls in a row on one side and 
the boys on the other, looked shyly at each 
other. The only interruption was the oc- 
casional shying of candy hearts across the 
room, with tender inscriptions in letters of 
red. 
Billy Read began the exercises, in a very 
informal manner as follows: ‘‘Now, b’ys an’ 
gals, git ready fer a game o’ ‘roll ther plat- 
ter’.” The girls giggled and wriggled in 
their seats, while the boys rose and stretch- 
ed themselves. The kerosene lights shone 
through the mist of the exhalation rising 
from the crowd. To roll the platter requires 
but little skill; in fact the less the better. 
Fred Wilson’s sister opened the ball by 
giving the platter a quick twist, which sent 
it spinning, and called loudly the name of 
“Hi Kentfield.””. Now it was many years 
since Hi had played this seductive game, 
and he had forgotten the peril in which he 
was. 

“Jupiter!” he exclaimed, 
ado?” 

But his voice was drowned by a chorus of 
exultant vuices. ‘Yer’ill hev ter pay a 
forfit! Yer’ll have ter pay a forfit!” they 
shouted. 

Hi grinned in a sickly way, and stroked 
his chin. But he was rather chagrined at 
his lack of dexterity in not seizing the plat- 
ter before it fell to the floor. ‘‘Wal, I rather 
guess I’m good fer it. What’ll it be?” 

Then Fred’s sister solemnly sentenced 
him to kiss Sally Lyons. Hi’s chin fell and 
his mouth opened at the same time. Prob- 
ably he had kissed every girl in Trescott, 


“what am I ter 





$1.96 BUYS A $3.50 SUIT 


000 CELEBRATED ‘‘KANTWEAROUT” double 
wll a double knee. Regular $8.50 Boys’ 2- 
Piece Knee-Pant Suits going at $1.95. 
A NEW SUIT FREE for any of these suits 
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at the varicus parties, except Sally. She 
had also been the only one whose lips had 
any especial attraction for him. Sally had 
also been struck with terror at the idea and 
was almost on the point of running from 
the room with her hands over her face. 

“Come, Hi,’’ said Billy, ‘‘ye’ll hev to hurry 
ef yer a-goin’ ter ketch her!”’’ 

“I vum! I'll do it!’’ he cried with sudden 
resolution, and he started. Sally had al- 
most reached the door when she was over- 
taken, and a struggle began which doubled 
up the whole company. Great was the up- 
roar of Billy’s guests and the awkward 
tussle of Hi and Sally. 

“Don’t yer ever do it, Hi Kentfield!” 
screamed the angered woman. But in a 
moment the unmistakable sound told that 
the forfeit had been paid, and Hi returned 
to the company, the victor. Poor Sally was 
disposed to cry, but changed her mind, and 
returned to her place, while Hi turned the 
platter, and shouted the name of another, 
and so the game went on. 

The opening wedge had been driven, and 
soon “‘postoffice’’ was chosen to succeed the 
livelier game of “roll the plate.”” This game 
requires a doorkeeper, and some one goes 
cut and announces, through the medium of 
the door keeper, that there is a_ certain 
number of letters and postal cards for one 
of the opposite sex. 

“I guess thet you’d better go first,’’ some- 
one said to Sally, and she was glad to es- 
cape. 3ut she only found that she was 
going from bad to worse. She was not con- 
sulted, and the doorkeeper, according to a 
prearranged plan, shouted: ‘“‘A hundred let- 
ters and fifty postals for Hi Kentfield.” 

Poor Sally heard him and was panic- 
stricken, while Hi rose, a picture of em- 
barrassment. He hesitated, but all in vain, 
for he was pushed bodily through the door, 
while the other guests listened with poorly 
suppressed glee. It was a matter of much 
@cubt whether or. not the large mail was 
delivered. Sally soon returned, her face 
flushed and her hair in rather worse condi- 
tion. It looked as if Hi had done his best 
to be a good postmaster. He sent word that 
there was a letter for Fred’s sister and soon 
returned. But he was waking up and real- 
ly seemed to be enjoying himself. Then the 
game of ‘‘Copenhagen?’ was substituted, in 
which all hands make a circle by holding on- 
to a rope and one stands within the ring 
to touch someone’s hand and then en- 
deavors to get under the rope before being 
caught and kissed. One of the girls hit Hi’s 
hand and escaped, so our hero had to enter 
the ring himself. 

Everyone wondered if he would choose 
Sally. Sally herself hardly dared to touch 
the rope for fear he would. The old swain’s 
blood was up now, and he seemed to under- 
stand what was expected. He made a feint 
at several hands and then making a sudden 
turn, struck Sally’s squarely. Again she 
was unable to escape, and subjected again 
tc the rough embrace of her lover. The 
thought that she had waited for 15 long 
years for these attentions of her bashful 
lover, and was now receiving them in such 
exuberance, nearly overwhelmed her. 

The time had come for refreshments, and 
there was a pause before the more serious 
work of the evening was to be done. A great 
pitcher of cider was brought in, and pies, 
doughnuts and cake were handed about on 
plates. Apples ended the repast and found 
Sally and Hi together, talking and laughing 
as if they were as young as the rest. Care- 
fully they peeled their apples, and then 
swinging them over their heads eagerly 
looked to see what letter of the alphabet 
they had made. 

“Ain’t yer goin’ ter try it, Hi?’’ shouted 
Billy, and there was an anxious craning of 
necks as he laboriously swung his peel and 
it fell over his head to the floor. 

“It’s an S,”’ they shouted, and sure enough 
it was. 

“Begins ter look thet way,” 
wickedly commented. 

“All signs fail in a dry time,’’ another ex- 
claimed. “But it’s be’n an awful, long dry 
time!”’ shouted another. 

The feast over, other events followed on 
the program. The time-honored descent 
into the cellar with a looking glass was the 
last. One must walk down the cellar stairs 
at midnight, going backwards, holding a 
candle in one hand and a locking glass in 
the other. The face one sees in the mirror, 
will he or she be fated to marry. As the 
hour approached, several tried the project, 
but Hi seemed to have vanished, and with 
him Billy had disappeared, remarking that 
he guessed the old boy was ready for any- 


someone 
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thing. As the hand of the clock approach- 
ec midnight, Sally was told it was her turn, 
and started on her perilous backward jour- 
ney. 

“Now, Sally, you mustn’t look around,” 
Fred’s sister admonished,’’ or you'll live 
and die an old maid.” 

So Sally started. As she came near the 
foot of the stairway, she saw Hi’s face 
peering out of the gloom, with a faint effort 
at a smile. If it had been a photograph 
plate instead of a mirror, Hi would have 
found it hard to forgive his co-adjutors. As 
it was, Sally gave one scream and fell into 
her lover’s arms. 

When they returned, that was an end to 
the games, The young folks crowded around 
and offered their congratulations in all 
sorts of grotesque ways, until Hi and Sally 
were too confused to speak. “‘When’s it 
goin’ ter be?’ asked one. ‘“‘You’ll invite me 
ter the weddin’, won’t yer, Sally?’ said an- 
other. “‘Do yer want my grandma’s receipt 
fer weddin’ cake?’’ asked a third. And thus 
each one had his joke. 

No one knew what took place that night on 
the way home, for Sally and Hi hurried away 
and the rest thought it was best to let the 
leaven work without troubling them fur- 
ther. When Hi appeared a few evenings 
later, there was a general demand for the 
cigars. But he waved them off, and said: 
“Oh, you fellers jest wait, and I'll warrant 
ye’ll hev a smoke on me before ye cel’brate 
another Halloween.” 

sci peaeamileliiatiiatace 

The Homing Instinct—All domestic ani- 
mals and birds possess, to a greater or less 
degree, that instinct which might be callea 
love of home or locality. The cat, though 
of a much lower grade of intelligence, 
seems to possess this quality in a much 
greater degree than the dog. Dogs become 
attached to persons, cats to place; and 
stories of the journeyings of the latter ani- 
mals back to familiar scenes are always 
common. There must of course be a limit 
to the distance from which a cat will find 
its way back home, but that limit is quite 
a distance. A gentleman of my acquaintance 
once gave a fine, large tortoise-shell cat toa 
friend, who carried the animal in a wooden 
crate by rail 150 miles to his home. About 
three weeks afterward the cat turned up 
at his old home, wasted to almost a skele- 
ton, famished and footsore, his claws worn 
to the quick, but purring aloud his satis- 
faction at being at home once more. Swine 
are estimated as the very lowest in point of 
intelligence among the domestic animals, 
yet the pig possesses the homing instinct to 
quite a remarkable degree. I once knew of 
a small pig swimming the Mohawk river 
at a point where the stream was both wide 
and rapid, that it might get back to the 
place of its birth, and I can call to mind 
two instances where pigs not more than a 
month old were carried three or four miles 
in sacks, put into faulty pens after dark, 
escaped during the night and next morn- 
ing were found back at their old homes. 
Truly the homing instinct is remarkable.— 
[Will Templer. 





The problem of living for the least money, 
which confronts nine-tenths of the human 
race, is discussed in a valuable article 
which the labor commissioner of the United 
States has written for the Youth’s Com- 
panion. Wages in China are as low as two 
and one-half cents a day, and yet adults 
manage to feed and clothe themselves on 
that sum. 





Mrs Jones: Why don’t you do something 
to support yourself? The Tramp: I wus 
t’inkin’, madam, of startin’ one of dem end- 
or chains of letters contributin’ to me re- 
lief. 


DON’T I BE ‘MISERABLE . ANY “LONGER. 


Those who have never had their vitality 
impaired have no idea of the misery exper- 
ienced by the person who has lost that 
brightness of feeling, that elasticity of body 
and cheerfulness of spirits which result 
from ill health. Depression, gloom, forebod- 
ings and all the misery. that is associated 
with them make life a burden. Now there is 
no need of this. The condition describ- 
ed, which is often the result of foolishness 
or ignorance, can be cured. Dr Greene, 35 
West 14th street, New York city, the great 
specialist and most successful doctor in 
curing disease, can change the gloom to 
cheerfulness and give you renewed vigor 
and vitality. You can consult the doctor by 
letter, free. Write to him at once and get 
his advice. You will never regret it. 


, 
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Macbeth lamp-chimneys—more 
light and don’t break. 


Can’t you get ’em? 


What’s your dealer say about 


’ 
em? 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa. 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR | 


the only Official and superbly [iustrated HISTO 


OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 


ITS CAUSES, INCIDENTS, AND RESULTS. A reliable 
and exhaustive story of the war, Civil, Military, and — 
from its beginning to the close. With many fine tee) 

mae and choice engravings. By Hon. HENR as 
RUSSELL, assisted by SeNATOR PROCTOR (Vt.) 
and SENATOR THURSTON (Neb.). ry ay nt cleared 
$200.00 in first two weeks, another $400.00 in three 
weeks. 1,000 more Agents wanted. Distance no hindrance, 
; Terms, and Exclusive 
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person answering this advertisement can get a Handsomely Dec- 
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& white, no misrepresentation of any sort; everybody 

= receive & take advantage of it, & we positively will not go 
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$50.00 
SEWING 
MACHINES 


TOOUR READERS 
AT FROM 


$16.0 fo $20.0 


All readers of this journal can 
secure through us the finest grades 
_of sewing machines at very reason- 
able prices, ranging from $16.00, 
freight prepaid, to $20.00, freight 
prepaid. All our machines are 
warranted for five years. 

All interested should send a 
2-cent stamp for circulars giving 
full particulars. 


Address orders to either of our offices be- 
low; but to avoid delay, send to the one 
nearest you. 


| NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place, 
| CHICAGO, Marquette Building, 

| 

| 











SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 


| ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
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Autumn Pickling. 





Ripe Cucumber Pickles: Pare and cut in 
strips or rings, ripe cucumbers, take out 
the seeds and lay in a strong brine nine 
days, after which soak in clear water (that 
has a piece of alum the size of a hickory 
nut to each gallon of water) over night. 
Make a syrup of a pint of strong cider vin- 
egar, 1 lb prown sugar, 2 tablespoons each 
ef cinnamon bark and mace, and 1 tea- 
spoon cloves. Boil all together, lay the cu- 
cumbers in and boil until tender. 

Beets: When the beets are ready to dig 
in the fall, take enough of them to fill a 
two gallon jar, boil clean and slice into 
the jar. Boil equal parts of vinegar and 
sugar together (I use sorghum molasses) 
and pour over the beets hot. They are al- 
Ways ready for the table and are fine. 
When the beets are used, add a little more 
vinegar and sweetening, bring to a boil, 
skim and pour over another batch of beets 
hot. 

Crabs or Other Apples: Steam until they 
can be pierced with a fork. For one peck, 
take 1 gal vinegar, 3 lbs sugar, spice with 
cinnamon, mace and cloves, pour hot over 
the apples for nine mornings, and seal 
while hot the last time. 

Grapes: Fill a jar with alternate layers 
of sugar and bunches of nice grapes, just 
ripe, fill the jar with cold spiced vinegar, 
and seal. 

Onions: Peel small onions and boil them 
in milk and water, equal parts, for ten 
minutes. To 1 gal vinegar put % oz of 
cinnamon and mace and one-quarter 0Z 
of cloves, half an oz of alum and a small 
cup of salt, scald all together, turn the milk 
and water from the onions, cover with the 
hot vinegar, and keep them covered until 
cold. 

East India Pickle: Chop one head of cab- 
bage together with three onions, two green 
peppers and a small root of horse-radish, 
soak in salt water for three days, drain, 
and turn on hot spiced vinegar. 

Stuffed Peppers: Take those that are 
fresh and green, extract the seeds by cut- 
ting a slit in the pepper, soak for nine days 
in salt water, changing it every day, keep 
in a warm place. For the filling, chop cab- 
bage very fine with enough onion to sea- 
son, sprinkle with salt lightly, with a dust 
ef ground cloves and cinnamon, fill into 
the peppers, and sew up the slit and put 
them in cold spiced vinegar, in which has 
been dissolved one cup of sugar. 





A Gem for the Window. 
G. R. K. 





The Spiraea, or Astilbe Japonica, has long 
been a favorite for forcing purposes and 
has also been grewn extensively in private 
greenhouses and conservatories. The vari- 
ety illustrated, Spiraea Astilboides flori- 








bunda, which has been recently introduced, 
is a decided improvement over the older 
form in that the plant is more dwarf in 
habit, thus making it particularly desirable 
for growing in the living room window; it 
can also be brought into bloom earlier, and 
blooms more profusely. It has all the 
beauties of blossom of S. Japonica, the 
feathery particles being pure white and, 
with me, lasting longer than those of the 
Japonica. I had but a single clump last 
fall and in the window of the living room 
the plant grew and bloomed quite as well 
as plants of Spiraea Japonica in the green- 
house and ’t seemed to me that the pan- 
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icles “feathered out’? much more rapidly 
than with the original species. From my 
experience I can highly recommend it for 
general indoor culture as well as for grow- 
ing in greenhouse and conservatory. 





Dainty Edging. 
LIZZIE WHEELER. 
Cast on fifteen stitches. 
First row—Sl one, k two, o, n, o, n, K 
four, 0, n, o twice, k two. 
Second row—Sl one, k two,p one, k two, 
o, n, k six, o, n, kK one. 





Third row—Sl one, k two, o, n, k one, 0, 
n, k three, o, n, k four, 

Fourth row—Sl one, k five, o, n, k six, 0, 
n, k one. 

Fifth row—Sl one, k two, o,n, k two, 0, 
n, k two, o, n, o twice, n, o twice, k two. 

Sixth row—Sl one, k two, p one, K two, p 
one, k two, o, n, K six, o, n, K one. 

Seventh row—Sl one, k tw9, o, n, k three, 
c, n, kK one, o, n, kK seven. 

Eighth row—Bind off five, k three, o, n, 
« six, o, n, kK one. 





Puff Silk Quilt—The “crazy quilt,’ which 
has so long obtained favor, is now giving 
piace to the “puff pattern.’’ Cut the founda- 
tions two inches or two and a half square, 
and the silk half an inch or more larger 
each way. In basting silk and lining to- 
gether make a fold of the extra width 
at each of the four sides, thus letting the 
fullness puff up the middle. Some gather 
the outside into the lining, but the puff 
has better shape when folded over in one 
tuck half way from corner to corner. When 
nine of these puffs are lined turn them and 
sew them together, three in a row, with 
the seam on the wrong side, then sew the 
three rows together like any nine-square 
block of patchwork. No fancy stitching is 
needed on the right side of seams, which 
the puffs conceal. If any decoration is made 
on the silk, let it be before it is lined, in 
the center of squares.—[White Ribbon. 





Tourist (to Highlander in full uniform): 
Sandy, are you cold with the kilt? Sandy. 
Na, mon; but I’m nigh kilt wi’ the cauld. 





e 
The ordinary child has to remember to be 
good; the child of the kindergarten forgets 
to be naughty.—[Alice Wellington Rollins. 


“HOME DRESSMAKING FREE.” 


VALUABLE 32-PAGE BOOK GIVEN FREE 
TO OUR READERS. 











An Expert Dressmaker Tells How to Make Over 
and Re-Color Old Dresses, Wraps, etc., to Look 
Like New. 


It is astonishing how little money and 
work are required to make fashionable, 
up-to-date gowns and wraps from last 
year’s cast-off clothing, if one only knows 
how. Home Dressmaking is a 32-page book, 
written by an expert dressmaker, that gives 
pictures of fashionable dresses, wraps and 
coats for women and children, and tells just 
how they can be made from old garments 
that are faded, unfashionable in color or 
out of style. 

The American Agriculturist has made spe- 
cial arrangements with the publishers to give 
the book free to any of its readers who 
send a two-cent stamp for postage to Wells, 
Richardson & Co, Dept C 3, Burlington, 
Vt. The edition is limited, and anyone who 
wants the book should send at once. 
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when properly prepared. Common 
white flour loses in its manufacture 
much of the life-giving, bone-producing 
elements which nature placed in the 
wheat and, and retains too much starch. 


-FNONMustion 


NE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WhEAD 
retains these elements, chemically un- 
changed ; the hard, indigestible, innu- 
tritious outer husk only being discarded, 
and the gluten, phosphates and mineral 
elements found only in the darker por- 
tions of the berry being retained. 

If your grocer does not have it, send us his 


name and your order—we wilisee that 
you are supplied. 


" GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. Y. 
Send for Free Booklet. 




















Buy direct from Factory at Wholesale 
(ga! prices. Saves agents large profits. 
CIR money in advance. This Highe 
grade Kenwood drop head Sewing Ma- 
chine $22.50. Equal to others seld by 
agents at $65. Arlinctons at $14to 
$19.50 retail value $25 to $50. Other 
Machines$8,$11.50 and $15. All attach- 
ments FREE. Over 100,000 in use. War- 
— 4 years. Catalogue and testi- 
monials free. Write today forpspecial 
freight offer. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, . 

158-164 W. VanBurenSt.,B- 42 Chicago, Ill 


R Sure Cure. at home; book 
free Dr. W. S. Rice, Box 
348, py si, o Y. 
E ING OURED. Sample FREE. 
bd Dr. F. B. May, Bloomingtos, 111. 
Grakearr’s IMPROVED KNITTER 


WITH RIBBING ATTACHMENT. 
Knits everything required 
in the household from 

homespun or factory yarns. 

Knits seamless hosiery equal 

to hand knitting. C HEA P. A 

PRACTIOAL, SIMPLE. 

child can operate it. Eecels 

age or gre gyno 
Only machine made with 

RIBBING ATTACHMENT. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Par- 

& ticulars and sample work 

(plain and ribbed) free. A 
machine FREE to working agents. Address 

J. E. GEARHART, Box A2, OLEARFIELD, PA. 


RELIABLE MEN in every 
locality, local or traveling, to 
introduce anew discovery and 
keep our show cards tacked up 
on trees, fences and bridges 
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Gpenghout town ante comnts steady employment; com- 
mission or salary 5 PER MONTH AND EX- 
PENSES not to zh $2.50 per day; money y posited 
in any bank at start if desired. Write for particulars, 


e Globe Medical Electric Co., Buffalo, N, Y. 


MONUMENTS 


U buy marble or granite 
DON T till you investigate WHITE BRONZE. 
More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices to sult 
all. Work delivered every where. Color greatly uaprovex. 
Write for designs and information. Costs nothing to 
investigate. cs 
Moss GROWING. N cEun BL ne 
CLE CRACKIN 
HE MOND MENTAL BRONZE CO. 
Cherry Street, Bridgeport, ‘Conn. 













on 5 compicte Catalogue or Agricultural Books, address 
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RHEUMATISM 


Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The surest and the best. Sample 


sent free on mention of this publication. THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend, Indiana. 





YOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Talk Around the Table, 


University and Kindergarten—I would 
not have Achsah Sawyer or any of the 
other Tablers think that I object to the 
mothers of our homes taking an intelligent 
interest in the questions of the day. In fact 
they must do so if they teach their children 
the truth in regard to these questions. Oth- 
er things being equal the more intelligent 
the mother is, the better. The home should 
be a true university in which are found all 
grades from the kindergarten to the post- 
graduate. A home of this type has an up- 
lifting influence on any neighborhood in 
which it is located... The table talk in such 
a home will not be on the latest scandal or 
the neighborhood gossip, but will have for 
its subject some live question, the discus- 
sion of which will ‘make those who take 
part in it stronger men and women, more 
able to perform the duties which fall to 
their lot.—[Uncle Paul. 





The Sinful Wheel—I would like in these 
columns to express my views quite em- 
phatically concerning the bicycle. In a 
general sense I am opposed to its use, be- 
cause by the majority it is being used in 
direct violation of God’s command, “Thou 
shalt keep the Sabbath day holy.” Besides, 
moderate riding is so disregarded that in 
consequence many have permanently in- 
jured the vital organs, which will doubt- 
less cause premature death. This is found 
to be true by physicians who have exam- 
ined would-be recruits for the army. I do 
not mean to be uncharitable, but I really 
believe there is much more sin being com- 
mitted since the bicycle came into such 
prominence than previously. I am fully 
aware my views will meet opposition by 
the majority, but very frequently they are 
in the wrong if they do rule. Of course it 
is possible to own a wheel and use it con- 
scientiously, but people do not do so as a 
rule, or if they do it seems to me their con- 
¢cience is sadly warped. Consequently I 
argue the few might better sacrifice their 
convenience than have the many pursue the 
wrong.—[Susie Mae. 





Cordaville Interpreted—I think Empire 
State Farmer must be an old fogy. I am 
a girl and ride a wheel. So the Bachelor of 
Cordaville really sent his picture. I think 
be is really good looking, and between you 
and me and the gate post, he doesn’t mean 
half he says about us women folks. I think 
a letter circle would be nice and I think it 
would be interesting to see each Tabler’s 
picture in the paper. I will send mine if 
the rest do. I should like to see Forest’s 
and also Bach of Lakeside’s pictures.— 
[Artist. 


Hard Work and Education—If Young 
Man from Canton will send for a catalog of 
Park college, Parkville, Mo, I am sure it 
won’t be long before a boy of his spirit 
will vote for hard work and education. By 
joining the ‘‘Park college family”’ and a lit- 
tle self denial, one can readily work his way 
through the college, with the encourage- 
ment at the same time of other students 
Coing the very same thing. Let us hear 
about it when you decide. You have the 
best wishes of a college student of fair To- 
ronto.—[Kittie Marie. 








Cornered—John’s wife gives us a refresh- 
ing glimpse into an ideal world. Would that 
there were more like her. I’ll venture to say 
that that baby is not brought up on a bot- 
tle like a lamb or calf. By the way, Bach- 
elor, the women seem inclined to evade that 
query of yours about the bottle, which is 
a sure sign that they are ‘“‘stuck,’”’ and when 
you corner them that way you are doing 
pretty well. Very glad to see your photo, 
Bachelor, for it is a face worth seeing, a 
face for men and women both to trust in. 
The firmness of the mouth iS more than 
atoned for by the tenderness of the eyes. 
It is safe to say that the owner of that face 
is never carried away by his passions. The 
forehead also indicates that he is a deep 
thinker, and the whole face bears the stamp 
of one who loves and fears God. I do not 
see anything terrible in a girl having to 
“perform every household task with her 
own hands,” as one writer puts it in an ar- 
fument against a girl’s marrying a poor 
man. If she marries the man she loves 
why shouldn’t she take delight in keeping 
their little nest of a home clean and sweet 
with her own hands? Home is woman’s 
sphere. and in it she should shine. But 


+ 


she should remember that her place is the 
second place, for the husband should al- 
ways be the head and shoulders of the es- 
tablishment, and will be if he is worth his 
salt. If this escapes the waste basket I'll 
write more on the _ subject next time.— 
[Bashful Swain, 


Asked and Answered—K. S., the abbre- 
viations “sl st’ in fancy work means ‘‘slip 
stitch.”’ Can some one tell Mrs J. D. the 
issue in which appeared recipe of tomato 
soap, so that she may send for the right 
number? 

Will you please ask Walter Reece of Ok- 
lahoma to send his address? Father would 
like a description of Oklahoma from one 
living in that country.—[Ernest King, Bol- 
ivar, Mo. 





Aggravatin’—I have often wanted to 
write a little fur the Table Talk, but Hepsy 
Jane always put her foot on it, fur she said 
it was only to get acquainted with some of 
them young gals. Women can be dredful 
aggravatin’ when they are a mind to. Ca- 
nadian Sunbeam, I know you have sum 
spunk in you, So you didn’t cry when that 
chap left you, hay? That’s what I call a 
good sensable gal and showed the true 
spirit, and Zekel Green would be proud to 
shake hands with ye. Susan Nipper says 
what due the Tablers think about hard, 
manual labor being degradin’? I think 
Hamlin Garland would probably think it 
was honorable to cum and take all Hepsy 
Jane’s spring chickens without askin’, eith- 
er. I have always noticed that the sort of 
people that always think hard work is de- 
gradin’ are the kind that want a lock on the 
chicken coop door when they are around. 
i am not ashamed to have company cum 
and see me workin’ hard in the field or 
even washin’ dishes or doin’ the churnin,’ 
fur Hepsy. I am proud to grasp the hand 
of any honest laborer, male or female, the 
latter when Hepsy Jane ain’t round.— 
[Zekel Green, Jr. 


The Backwoods Boy—‘‘Oh, he’s a coun- 
tryman, a backwoods boy.’’ Yes, he’s a 
backwoods boy; his hands are not soft and 
white like the hands of a city dude; he 
does not twirl a cane, he cannot boast of a 
large bank account. But “a man’s a man 
for a’ that,’ and “simple manhood out- 
weighs gold.’’ Some of these backwoods 
boys, great of heart as they are of sta- 
ture, are kings among men and in compar- 
ison with them the dudes sink into insig- 
nificance. Let some of these city gentle- 
men go out “where fair the country shines 
and the brown thrush pipes his treble in 
the tangle of the vines,” and learn what it 
ig to live. How one who has lived on a farm, 
or anywhere in the country, can ever enjoy 
city life is to me incomprehensible. I do 
not approve of Farmer Sport’s offer, and I 
rope he is wise enough to regret having 
made it.—[Mizpah. 








A Correction—In an article on the Care 
of the Baby’s Ear, in the issue of Oct 1, 
the word ‘‘nose’’ was used by mistake for 
the word ‘‘mouth,” giving the sentence a 
meaning entirely different from that in- 
tended by the author, who of course recom- 
mends nose breathing. The passage read 
as follows, and the reader can make the 
correction hy substituting ‘‘mouth,” as in- 
dicated: “If the baby breathes continually 
through the nose, especially during slum- 
ber, the cause should be ascertained if pos- 
sible, that it may be remedied.” 


Scenes at Our Table=-I. 





Fred of Sightly Hill: No; you haven’t 
won the cooky yet, any of you. Try again. 
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Grandmother’s Dye—I would like to sup- 
plement White Ribbon’s old-fashioned dye 
with some extracts from my grandmother’s 
recipe bock. To remove fresh ink spots 
wet the place at once with sorrel juice, 
then rub with hard, white soap. To take 
cut iron mold hold the cloth over a pewter 
vessel containing boiling water, squeeze 
over the spot juice of sorrel, then rub with 
dry salt.—[Claribel. 





The small penholder in common use has 
a bad effect on the nerves and muscles con- 
trolling the fingers. A cork penholder, half 
an inch in diameter is in every way pref- 
erable and is .coming into general use 
among those who do much writing. 
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From the day that a young man starts 
out te seek his first position to the end of 
his business life, his health has a world to 
do with his success. When a young man 
applies to a business man fora position, his 
personal appearance has a deal to do with 
the outcome. ‘‘ Personal appearance’’ does’ 
not mean dress alone. It does not mean 
exterior cleanliness alone. A young man 
may be clean, so far as soap water will 
make him, but be disfigured by unsightly 
pimples, eruptions and ulcerations on the 
skin. These are due to impurities in the 
blood. The bloed becomes impure because 
it is improperly nourished. Instead of 
receiving the life-giving elements of the 
food, it receives the foul emanations of 
indigestion, bilousnesg and costiveness, 

The reason that Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery is the best remedy for 
disorders of this dnccelation is that it goes 
right to first causes. It gives a man an 
appetite ‘“‘like a horse.’’ It facilitates the 
flow of digestive juices. It corrects all 
disorders of the digestion, and makes the 
assimilation of the life-giving elements 
of the food perfect. It invigorates the 
liver. It purifies and enriches the blood. 
It makes the muscles strong and active. 
It tones and steadies the nerves. It makes 
a young man look as he should—strong of 
body, alert of brain and clean and whole- 
some of skin. Medicine dealers sell it, 
and have nothing “just as good.’’ 

“Thad eczema in its worst form,’’ writes 
Austin Ramsey. Esq., of Saltillo, Huntingdon 
Co., Pa. “I tried three doctors but & no re- 
lief. .I, thought it would set me wild, it itched 
aud burned so badly. The neighbors thought I 
would never be cured. I took your ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery’ and am now well.”’ 
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and Neek, whether Black or 
Blue is wanted, and we will 
send you this cape by express 
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express office, 
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THIS CAPE very lat- 
est style for Fall and 
Winter, made of Black 
or Blue all-wool genuine Clayton Beaver Cioth, 28 inches 
long, very full sweep, 12-inch upper cape and large storm 
collar, beautifully edged with fine Black Baltie Seal Far, 
trimmed with one row wide and two rows narrow Mohair 
braid. This garment is fine tailor-made throughout and 
ual to capes that sell at more than double our 
Write for our free Cloak Catalogue of everything in women’s 
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WOMEN OF BUSINESS. 


Money in Jelly and Trees. 
EK. M. B. 





The complaint is frequently heard from 
farmers’ wives and daughters that thelr 
wage-earning chances are so far behind 
those of their city sisters. Recently two 
bright countrywomen in this vicinity satis- 
factorily solved the question, and their 
schemes, though perhaps not original, were 
so successful that I divulge them for the 


benefit of others. 

The first was evolved in the brain of a 
young girl and had a little spice of romance 
interwoven with it. She was engaged to be 
married, and her parents being in by no 
means flourishing circumstances, it was a 
question where the trousseau, modest as it 
was, was to come from. For weeks she 
worried over it, racking her brains fruit- 
lessly, until the chance words of a friend, 
highly praising some jelly she had just 
made, suggested an idea. “I wonder if I 
could sell some,” she asked. “I should 
think you would have no difficulty, and as 
a starter I will gladly take half a dozen 
glasses,’’ the lady replied. A consultation 
with her mother decided her, and she wrote 
to a Boston woman’s exchange, inclosing 
the membership fee and submitting a sam- 
ple of the jelly. In due course a satisfac- 
tory answer arrived, and borrowing $10 she 
invested in half a barrel of sugar and sev- 
eral dozen glasses, these being her only ex- 
penses (the farm supplying all the fruit 
necessary), and set to work. In addition to 
the exchange she wrote to friends, sending 
samples of her work and asking for orders. 
In this way she received many, and all 
through the long summer she labored bus- 
ily filling them, the pantry shelves being 
emptied several times into the barrels, in 
which they were chiefly packed, each glass 
being wrapped with paper and Spanish 
moss, thus._reducing the breakage to almost 
nil. When the pleasant October days came 
and her work was finished she found that 
she had sold 75 dozen glasses at $1.75 per 
dozen, the total receipts amounting to 
$134.25. Of this her expenses were $56.25, 
leaving her with $75 in her pocket as the 
result of her labors. In speaking of it the 
other day she said, ‘“‘This winter I am going 
in for marmalade. I can get the bitter 
sweet oranges at a cent and a half apiece, 
and shall buy half a barrel. I have esti- 
mated that I can sell it at 12% cents a glass 
and make a fair profit.’’ When I inquired 
the secret of her success, she answered 
laughingly, ‘There really is no secret to it. 
I found that there was a demand for a thor- 
oughly good article and I used only the 
best materials, turning the jelly out in 
good shape, in fact giving a just value for 
the money. That, if there is any, is the 
only secret I know of.” 

The second method was almost as remu- 
nerative as the first. A married lady find- 
ing that heavy losses rendered it impera- 
tive that every cent should be turned to 
account, hit upon the idea of making a little 
pin money by raising young trees from 
seed. At first she planted only one kind of 
seed, using a good strain and sowing the 
seed in boxes, transferring the young plants 
to the open. Gradually she extended her 
field until her nursery included a large 
number of varieties. The young trees she 
readily disposed of in her immediate vi- 
cinity, and the end of the first year found 
her the richer by $50, with every prospect 
of doing still better the next. ‘‘The money 
seems really almost a gift,’’ she remarked, 
“for I have hardly felt the work, which in- 
deed was just sufficient to give me neces- 
sary outdoor exercise after the confinement 
of my household duties, and my interest in 
my nurslings kept pace with their growth.” 


Writing as an Avocation. 
CLIFTON 8S. WADY. 


If you are interested in writing let me 
Say at once that you ought to first express 
yourself in line with your strongest power. 
That is, if you can, for instance, best write 
upon the subject of household affairs, do 
not essay to inform the world concerning 
matters of art and painting in which, pos- 
sibly, you are slightly versed. Look for the 


subject upon which you are well informed 
and then try to plainly and clearly inform 
Avoid the frills and sky-rockets of 
A “plain unvarnished tale” is 


cthers, 
Phraseology. 





MOTHERS 





interesting—if you have the power to make 
it so. If you have not, then any amount 
of false trimming and gaudy rhetoric won’t 
save the matter from the editor’s waste- 
basket. Recognize your readers as human 
beings with human interests and appeal to 
the element of human nature in all you 
Say. 

Quantities of the matter printed to-day 
in all our journals come from sources hun- 
dreds of miles distant from the publishing 
centers. This fact, that you may live at 
home and write as an “‘avocation” if you 
do not choose to do so as a vocation, is 
a strong incentive for many who are situ- 
ated so as to need the remuneration and 
occupation which follows good work, but 
who cannot leave home. 

First, then, I would advise anyone who 
can, to own a good typewriter and learn to 
use it skillfully. It has become a valuable 
if not quite indispensable adjunct to pro- 
fessional writing, and manuscripts stand 
higher in favor in any office, when type- 
written. Don’t think ten dollar machinery 
will do the work of sixty dollar machinery 
here, any more than in other fields of in- 
dustry. 

Don’t stab at the paper with hurried 
dashes for punctuation. Punctuate and 
paragraph carefully, and use too few rath- 
er than too many points. 

Bureaus exist for the examination, criti- 
cism and sale of manuscripts, but my per- 
sonal advice is to try to dispose of your 
own direct to publications. The most sat- 
isfactory and economical method is to se- 
cure sample copies of different papers and 
magazines and note for yourself which ones 
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are most likely to look favorably upon the 


manuscripts you produce. When you have 
written an article of real interest and 
value, look over all of the literary field 
you can reach, to learn where your best 
market lies. It must be very exceptional 
indeed to get into high-class, well-paying 
magazines and papers, for these are so well 
known that thousands of manuscripts. are 
submitted to them every week and every 
day, and they have choice of the best. 
While you are beginning you will stand a 
far better chance among those less known, 


even though the returns in cash _ are 
smaller. 

Poetry is scarcely salable, generally 
speaking. Of the verses used, the humor- 


ous stand as good chance as any to live in 
type and bring back cash. If you lean to 
poetry, however, and can compose real poems 
you may find places for them by pa- 
tient effort and trying. Those who can 
write songs-and hymns may find a distinct 
field for this class of work, though the 
payment for these is never large. 

The agricultural press uses large quan- 
tities of matter of real live interest to thos: 
who live in rural communities; though few 
of them offer cash for unsolicited contribu- 
tions. The leading papers among this class 
give what the matter is worth to them. 
This field should not be neglected by the 
readers of this article who feel impelled to 
write because they have something to say. 
This is the true inspiration of acceptable 
matter the world over. If you are not in- 
terested in what you write, rest assured 
no one else will be. Further hints for writ- 
ers will be given in another article. 

















MRS. PINKHAM TALKS ABOUT OVARITIS. 





Letter from Mrs. Carrie F. Tremper that all Suffering Women Should 
Read. 





Ovaritis or inflammation of the ovaries may result from sudden stopping of 
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the monthly flow, from inflammation of the 
womb, and many other causes. 
slightest indication of trouble with the 


The 


ovaries should claim your instant 
attention. It willnotcureitself,and 
a hospital operation with all its ter- 
rors may easily result from neglect. 

The fullest counsel on this sub- 
ject can be secured withoutcost by 
writing to Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, 
Mass., and asking for her advice. 

Your letter will be confidential 


and seen by women only. 


Mrs. CARRIE F. TREMPER, Lake, Ind., 


whose letter we print, is only one of 
many that have been cured of ovarian 
troubles by Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 


table Compound. 

“DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—I was 
suffering from congestion of the 
ovaries, misplacement of the womb, 
irregular, scanty, and painful 
menstruation, also kidney trouble. 
[had let it go on until I could not 


sit up, and could not straighten my left 
leg. My physician gave me relief, but 
Ss “failed to cure me. 

monials of different women, telling what 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound had 
done for them, I decided to give it a trial. I 


Reading the testi- 


had almost given up hopes, as I had suffered 


untold agony. The first dose helped me. 


And now, after using eight bottles of 


Vegetable Compound, one bottle of Blood Purifier, one box of Liver Pills, 


I am proud to say I am as well as I ever was. 


I might have saved a large 


doctor’s bill and much suffering, had I tried your precious medicine in the 


beginning of my sickness. 


when I had the first and second attacks. 
It has saved my life.” 


taking your Vegetable Compound 


All in the village know I was not expected to live, 


In fact, I had no hope until I began 


A Million Women Haye Been Benefited by Mrs. Pinkham’s Advice and Medicine 


_——— 











LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN American Agriculturist, Sept. 24th and Oct. 22nd. 





AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap If mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 











A Wood-Box Out of Sight. 


FF. T. BUSSEY. 





I send a drawing of a wood box made to 
be out of sight in the kitchen. It is made 
to swing on a pivot top and bottom of front 


—_— 


— 














corner post, and when closed the front will 
he flush with the front part of the sink and 
ll look like a door. I think this would 
be appreciated by some of the readers. 
—_—EE— 


Our ‘Sewing Machines. 


No part of our business work is a source of 
greater satisfaction than that of supplying 


to our own readers first-class sewing ma- 
chines at a price but a trifle above the 
actual cost of making them. They are no 
second-hand affairs, but new, right from 
one of the best manufactories in America, 
made of the best materials. The secret of 


this is, the manufacturers have no commis- 
sions or discounts or storage to pay, no 
advertising (we do that free), and no risk or 
loss of interest. Every machine is cash in 
hand, and has only to be put on the freight 
train stopping near the factory, so no cart- 
age has to be paid. As the wholesale price 
by the hundredis much higher than what we 
charge, we are limited to supplying our own 
readers only. While the old patent monop- 
oly existed, the custom was to make the re- 
tail price of sewing machines,-that is, the 


price to the purchaser, four to six times 
what it actually cost to make them, and 
the majority of machines now sold bring 


two to three times the bottom cost of man- 

ufacture. An announcement will be found 

in the advertising columns. 
—_——_—— 

The Family Coal 


GATES. 


Bin. 


Cc. L. 





How many farmers have proper recepta- . 


cles for the family supply of coal? Gener- 
ally it is thrown in one corner of the wood- 
nouse, or some other out-house, and not in- 
frequently it is stored in the cellar, to be- 


come a nuisance to the housewife. Every 


farmhouse should have a separate house for 
storage of coal, and this should be 


the made 





aS convenient as possible, as well as built 
so as to be economical. The accompanying 
plan for a coal house may not be original 
in design, but it is undoubtedly original 
for this purpose. The house may be built 
any size desired, located in some convenient 
spot, where it will be easy to get at with 
the wagon, and just as easy of access from 
the kitchen door. Built of boards, double- 


thick, with either a similar roof or one of 


shingles, it will last for many years. A 
small door near the roof in front allows 


for the coal to be put in, and the bin-like 
box in the rear enables one to get coal 
Without entering the house at all. If the 
floor is made to incline a little to the rear 
it will be so much the better. A house like 


this" is -not only convenient, but there is 
no danger of any waste in the fuel. The 
coal cannot become scattered about or 


tramped into dust. 
sicceianeaiiiaiibieinsitomes 
He: There is always something nonsensi- 
cal about a pretty woman. She: Yes; it’s a 
man, 
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The Family Pocketbook—‘I don’t care 
about voting,” said a woman to me, not 
long ago, “but there is one reform I would 
like to see brought about, and that is with 
regard to the family pocketbook. A short 
time ago I was visiting a friend, and she 
told me that her married life had been em- 
bittered from the beginning because the 
pocketbook had been considered exclusive- 
ly man’s property. ‘If I want a penny, I 
have to go to my husband for it,’ she said, 
‘and it seems so like being obliged to beg 
for something I have a right to, that cften 
and often I -have gone without things I 
needed very much rather than do that. I 
do the work of the household, and a portion 
of what comes in from the farm ought to be 
wiven me to use for necessary expenses. 
i would not squander the money if it were 
given into my keeping, and my husband 
knows it, but he never thinks of giving 
ime any. If I am obliged to ask for some, 
he always wantsto know how much I want, 
end I get just what I tell him I must have 
and no more. Sometimes I have been tempt- 
ed to rebel, and ask my husband if he 
didn’t think I had a right to a part of what 
I had earned as much as-he had, but I was 


always taught to submit to a great deal 
that was unpleasant rather than quarrel, 


and I have never said to him the sharp, 
bitter things I could not help thinking. But 


it is terribly galling to one’s pride to be 
treated as a dependent, or an object of 
charity.’ I could appreciate the feelings 


of my friend, because I had sometimes felt 
that way myself. My husband, when we 
were married, was inclined to consider the 
pocketbook exclusively a masculine proper- 
ty. But, unlike my friend, I was not able 
to get along with such an arrangement in 
silence, and I freed my mind, and so forci- 
bly, that I convinced him that for the sake 
of peace in the family it was advisable to 
have a family pocketbook. It was not that 
he begrudged me the money, or that he had 
any doubt of my ability to make prudent 


use of it, but simply because he had the 
habit in common with many, if not most, 
men, of thinking a woman had no 
need of money. Here’s one of the 
real. ‘rights’ a woman ought to con- 
tend for—the right to a share 


of the money she has helped earn without 
having to humble herself in the dust and 
beg for it.” I listened to what my friend 
said in silence—for my wife was also lis- 
tening,—but since then I have thought the 
matter over, and I don’t know but she was 
1ight.—[Eben E. Rexford. 


rr 


“No,’’ said the positive girl, “I will never 
tie myself down to one man.” 

“Perhaps,” he replied, sarcastically, ‘“‘if 
I organize a syndicate you will consider 
our offer.’”’ 

Blinkers: Hello, Winkers. I hear you 


married a woman with an independent for- 
tune. Winkers (sadly): N-o; I married a 
fortune with an independent woman. 













The face is anindex of character—and 
the truthful time shown on the face of a 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch 


proves the character of its mechanism—The 
most complete watch factory in the world, 
in machinery and equipment—the most 
careful selection of materials—thoroughly 
skilled and drilled mechanics—extreme care 
in minutest details—(over thirteen hundred 
and fifty distinct operations are necessary to 
produce a single Elgin watch)—a third of a 
century’s _experience—every, movement 
tested and proven before it leaves the 
factory "sie are the things that com- 
bine to produce the Elgin Watch, 
The World’s Standard. 


An Elgtn Watch always has the word “Elgin” 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 
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Our Nation in War 


The Battles of our Country 
on Sea and Shore. 


Portfolios comprising Sketches and Photo- 
graphs; reproductions of famous paintings of 
heroic incidents in our country’s wars, from 
the Government Art Galleries and from great 
private collections, picturing the heroisin of 
the Nation in the bloody conflicts of our history, 


ALSO 


Illustrations by Photographs and Drawings of 
all the Thrilling Phases of 


The Spanish-American War. 


Pictures of daring deeds, desperate conflicts 
and memorable struggles afloat and afield, with 
army and navy, representing the tragic and 
heroic events in the Nation’s life. 

Each portfolio consists of 16 pages, each 
11 by 131-3 inches in size, the photographs 
are printed on heavy plate paper, and we haye 
no hesitancy in recommending them most 
highly to our readers. 

Following is a list of the illustrations in 
Parts I, II, III and IV. 


List of Illustrations. 
Illustrations of a Mountain Battery. 
-_ ‘+ Biow for Liberty. Struck at Lexington, April 

9, 1775. 
3urning of the “ Congress.” 
Principal Warships of the American Navy. 
A Battery in Action. 
Governor Hastings’ Visit to Mount Gretna. 
Cervera’s Fleet Leaving Curacao. 
The Struggle at the Stone Fence, Gettysburg. 
A Pell Mell Cavalry Charge. 








Part 1. 


cShgagement Between ‘“Serapis” and “ Bon Homme 
Richard.” 

Flight. 

The Gaon Regent and King of Spain. 

Double Turret Monitor “ Mouterey” on the Way to 


Manila. 
The Death of Montgomery, 
Troop Transports Leaving San Francisco for Manila. 
Scene in the Turret of a Battleship During Engagement. 
A Company of American Cowhoy Cavalry. 
Showing Distances Between Points of Naval Interest. 
List of Illustrations. Part 2. 
War Map of the World. 
Principal War Vessels of the Spanish Navy. 
The Battle of Bunker Hill. 
The Sixth U. S. Infantry in Camp at Tampa. 
The Last of the Red Skins. 
Eutrance to the Harbor of Santiago de Cuba. 
A Porto Rico Poultry Vender. A Perto Rico Belle. 
The Flying Squadron, 
Perry’s Victory on Lake Erie. 
The District of Santa Anna, Manila. 
The Battle of Manila. 
Inspection of Arms and Accoutrements. 
Swearing in Troops at Mt. Gretna. 
View of Santiago de Cuba and the Harbor. 
Getting Ready for Guard Duty. Ambulance and Encamp- 
ment, Tampa. ‘ 
The Guard Detail. The Mess Tent. 
Showing Distances between Points of Naval Interest. 
List of Illustrations. Part 3. 
Massacre at Wyoming, Pa. 
The Cadiz Fleet. 
Guatding the Du Pont Powder Mills. 
The “ Monitor” and the * Merrimac.” 
Soldiers at Du Pont. 
Round Top, Gettysburg. 
Getting Ready to March. 
Bombardment of San Juan. 
Battle of Manila. 
Lieutenant Hobson’s Exploit. 
Breaking Cap. 
Reading the News in Camp at Tampa. 
The Dream of the Soldier. 
Battle of Camden and-Death of De Kalb, 
Massacre. 
Bombardment of No. 10. 
Lawrence. 
A Camp Kitchen. 
List of Illustrations. 
Regimental Inspection. 
The Flag of Truce. 
Artillery Exercise Ground, near San Juan, Porto Rico. 
Company Street. 
Troop “C,” Camp Alger, Va. 
Firing the Royal Salute. 
Wilcox’s Battery. 
Doom of Santiago. 
Looking Down the Prado, Havana. 
Battle of Cardenas. 
Las Ramblas, Principal Street in Barcelona. 
rhe ** Newport.” 
The Recall. 
Fortifications of San Juan, Porto Rico. 
The Princess Promenade, San Juan. 
Morning Music, Chickamauga Park. The Company Cook, 
Colored. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


Our subscribers can have any one portfolio 
for 10 cts. postpaid, or we will send any 
four (4) parts for 35 cts. if ordered at one 
time. 

Address orders to either of our offices ; but to 
avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 

New York, 52 Lafayette Pl. Chicago, Marquette Bldg. 
Springfield, Mass., Homestead Bldg. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 





Morro Castle. 


The Boston 


Island Death of Captain 


Part 11. 














ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Improved U.S. Cream Separators 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 

In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 
all others. 

Are more substantially made and are superior in all 
points to all others. 

All Styles and Sizes. $75.00 to $625.00. 

Agents in all dairy sections. 

Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 


- @=ey VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - Bellows Falls, Vt. 











is the earliest, easiest worked and most pro- 

Custive } and, By using tile you get rid of the 

rplus water and admit the air to the soil— 

= both me Tit to best results‘ in a My ACRICULTURAL 
2 DRAIN TILE meets every requirement. e also Sewer Pipe, 


Tops. Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc, Write for 
spore A. 4 SBiiN stig Side 40 Third Ave. Albany, N.Y. 











PERFECT FARM FENCE Made of best doubly annealed gal- 
* vanized steel wire. Top and bot- 
tom wires No.9. All other wires No. 11. We use the 
strongest stay wire in any woven 
wire fence on the market— Hence 
more strength and _ durability. 
Our (entirely new feature, f 

* pat- Loop Knot ented), provides 
perfect expansion and contraction 
THe Mesh Around THe PANEL and keeps it tight at all temperatures. 
4Suows How The Fence Is Mave Our Loop Knot being uniformly dis- 
tributed throughout each foot of fence is, in effect, the same as placing onecoil of a 
spiral spring in every foot throughout the entire length of fence, BESIDES 
GREATLY STRENGTHENING IT. Our Loop Knots make the fence plainly 
visible and impossible for stay wire to slip or give. It is Hog tightand Bull strong- 
Will turn all kinds of stock without injuring them. Where we have no agents a liberal discount will be given on 

introductory order. 


sree Nein Sond for catalogue and prices. PITTSBURG WOVEN WIRE FENCE C0., ture: ra. 





OUR LOOP KNOT. 








HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS Will confer a favor upon the advertiser 


and the publishers by stating that they saw the advertisement in this journal, 


CU 


§with the WOLVERINE Cutter, 

§Shredder and Crinder, Cutter has knives 

(with four cutting edges, It is a great im 

) provement. We can also attach our new Shredder Head 

)to our cutters, making two ed improyed machines in one.{ 

















‘The North Pole 


might possibly make 
a good end post for 
our fence, but we 
would prefer to see it 
attached to end posts 


ON YOUR )Hand power cuts 23¢ tons an Price 2.50 and up.¢ 
Largest cuts a ton in 5 caientie. “Our 98 Mode] Shredder can beg 
FARM run with a 1-horse tread or a 2-horse sweep power—only shredder, 


Pade that runs gg pon 4 with so little power. A complete 
shredder 825.00. er shredders have snapping roll. 58 
styles and sizes. Swine ye any length. 

9 kinds of Sweep, Belt and 


( 
( 
A PERFECT \ ( 
4 
, 
( py ne mills for orse power,¢ 
( 
4 
( 
4 
( 


saree ea A Where both of us 
LOCK: TC would get some bene- 


AU fit. Look into this. 


LAMB WIRE FENCE CO. 
, Adrian, Mich. 


Pengine and wind mill; any size wanted, ee 2 to 25 H.P. Grind¢ 
fine or coarse—for feed or family purpo: 
> 18 kinds and sizes, for hand or 





>. a r. Handsheller 90 cts.‘ 
Shells bu. in4 min. 1-hole sheller with pulley for power, tae 
Self feed sheller, shells 500 bu, a day. 1 MILLS 8 ft.g 
Qsteel mill, strongest and easiest running made, for $16.25.4 
QPum ing and power mills 8 to 16 ft. F 
2 l-horse tread with ert $52. 2 rw 
sweep power $21.50, 4-horse $29.50. 
§e-horse $31. Tread and sweep powersall sizes. We can fur-4 
(nish oo the best feed cutter, shredder, grinding mill, corn sheller¢ 
Qwind | nrill or power on earth because our line represents over 37 
Na y experience. Cheapest as we have no agents. Send for} 


200 illustrated catal ‘Address in full.) 
§ RRVIN'S SHITH CO "66 S. Clintor I 











4 
. 12 D, Chicago, Ill. 











OHELLISH CONTRIVANCES” 


is what an Indianapolis editor calls barbed wire 
fences. They are not cheap, effective, durable nor 
humane. Buy the epitome of these virtues, 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co.,Adrian, Mich. 








OVER 30,000 IN USE. ¥ 
All Iron and Steel. Automatic 
Shake Feed. Perfect Ad- 
justable Feed Slide. — 


Grinds as_ fine or coarse as 
desired. Will run by any 
ower,oné to five horse,sweep 

d, steam or wind. Will 


power. Sold ata low price to 
advertise the fact that we are the ne manufac- 
turers in the world of labor savin ‘arm machinery. 
al offer on. this mill ‘oon large illus- 
” and *A meri 








Like a Bull Dog. 


That’s the way this lock and 

fence stay =“ the wire and 

be hangs on. “a fence satay 

FP aathat will sean s No twisting, 

% straining or breaking of 

wires; no shaking loose or 

@ slipping. Makes the most 

rigid, strongest, most dur- 

able fence that can be made 

out of wire. Only tool required is a 

hammer. It’s just as easy as nailing 
pickets. Cheapest fence on earth. 

in every locality. Exclu- 

sive territory tothe right 

men. Seeding is done, the corn will soon be husked and 

qos will have time to take up a good aa 

V rite to-day for catalogue and sample—fre 


CHANDLEE FENCE CO., 11 S. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 


wine ee Steel 


Ar ruck Wheels 


for farm wagons in America 
Send for Catalogue 
Havana Metal Wheal Co., Havana, Uh 





































om. .4 ses. 
ufos es the 
Standard Scale 


¢ Fe »ly Co. 
am 
ie ttabace, Pa, 






















RURAL 


BooxS 


] 





Sent Postpaid, on Receipt of the ?% 
Advertised Price. 


Following are some of the best books 
upon the subjects that interest farmers, 
These and many others are more fully 
described in our free illustrated cata- 
§ logue. 
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The American Standard of Perfection. 


The recognized standard work on poultry in 
this country, ~-. ¥ by the American pou! 
try association t contains a complete de- 
scription of all the recognized varieties of 
fowls, including turkeys, “ducks and geese: 
gives instructions to judges; glossary of tech 
nical terms and nomenclature. It contains 251 
pages handsomely bound in cloth, embellished 
with title in gold on front cover. 1.00 


Silos, Ensilage, and Silage. 


By MANLY MILEs, M. D., F. R. M.S. A prac 
tical treatise on the ensilage of fodder cor 
Containing the most recent and authentic in- 
formation on this important subject. LIllus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo. .50 


Canning and Preserving. 


By Mrs. S. T. RORER. This work is the re- 
sult of careful practice in teaching beginners 
how to can and preserve fruits and vegetab| 
also the best methods of making marmalades, 
fruit, butter and jellies, drying fruits and 
making syrups, and catsups, pickling, flavore: 
vinegars, drying herbs, etc. 


Hunter and Trapper. 


By HALSEY THRASHER, an old and experi- 
enced sportsman. The best modes of hunting 
and trapping are fully explained, and foxes 
deer, bears, etc., fall into his traps readily by 
following his directions. Cloth. 12mo. 75 


Mushrooms. How to Grow Them. 


y Wm. FALCONER. This is the most prac- 
tical work on the subject ever written, and 
the only book on growing mushrooms pub- 
lished in America. The author describes WwW 
he grows mushrooms, and how they are grown 
for profit by the leading market gardeners, 
and for home use by the most successful 
private growers. Engravings drawn from 
nature expressly for this work. Cloth. 1.50 


Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants. 


By C. L. ALLEN. A complete history, de- 
scription, methods of propagation and full di- 
rections for the successful culture of bulbs in 
the garden, dwelling or greenhouse, The il- 
lustrations which embellish this work have 
been drawn from nature, and have been en- 
qares especially for this book. The cultural 

irections are plainly stated, practical and to 
the point. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


The Ice Crop. 


By Turron L. Hixes. How to harvest, ship 
and use ice. A complete, practical treatise 
for farmers, dairy*men, ice dealers, produce 


»shippers, meat packers, cold storers, and all 


interested in ice houses, cold storage ‘and the 
handling or use of ice in any way. Including 
many recipes for iced dishes and beverages. 
The book is illustrated by cuts of the tools and 
machinery used in cutting and storing ice, 
and the different forms of ice houses and 
cold storage buildings. 122 pp., ill., 16mo. 
Cloth. 1.00 


FREE CATALOGUE yr ee. 


logue of rural books for Farmers, Stock 
Raisers, Gardeners, Housekeepers, Flor- 
ists, Fruit Growers, Architects, Artisans, 
and Sportsmen will be sent free to all 
4 applying. Address .. 


+ ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
$ 52 Lafayette Place Marquette Bidg. $ 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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